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THE JESUIT CONTRIBU- 
TION TO BRAZIL 


By 
J. B. BURY 


to writing the history of the Jesuits in Brazil during the 

period 1550-1760. He has produced a magnum opus of ten 
volumes running to more than $5,000 printed pages. Throughout 
the execution of his task he has received outstanding co-operation 
from Governments, institutions and private individuals. A work 
of such magnitude is a sufficiently rare event at any time to be 
reasonably regarded as reflecting a contemporary trend of thought 
or special interest of a fundamental nature. The basic subject is, 
in fact, eminently topical, namely, the process of colonization 
in general, and the clash between advanced and backward 
cellanioms in particular. To appreciate the nature and importance 
of Father Leite’s theme it is, however, necessary to know some- 
thing of Brazilian social history, a subject generally unfamiliar 
to English readers. The brief survey which follows is intended 
to supply, at least superficially, some indication of this essential 
background. 

The exploitation of the American native for work on farms 
and in mines, and, when this source of labour diminished, the 
introduction of African slaves, comprise a melancholy aspect of 
the colonial history of the Western hemisphere for which most 
of the European maritime nations were to some extent respon- 
sible. The Portuguese were no exception, though it has 
argued that slavery in Brazil, especially on the plantations, may 
have been more humane and moderate than bo practised by 
the British and French in their North American and West Indian 
possessions. 

The early colonial development of Brazil depended upon the 
more or less forcible persuasion by energetic Portuguese immi- 


grants of native Indians to develop the new lands. The Brazilian 
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Indians were semi-nomadic and culturally still in the polished 
stone age. They were unwilling to accept a settled agricultural 
existence, and this resulted in chronic warfare between the natives 
and the settlers. Nevertheless, many tribes were subdued, and 
there was almost from the beginning considerable intermixture 
between the whites and Indians from which sprang mestizos, who 
in turn provided an important aggressive element in penetrating 
the interior and “recruiting” additional Indian labour for the 
plantations. 

By the second half of the seventeenth century a pattern which 
largely survives to this day had already been created in the East 
and North Eastern Captaincies centred on Bahia and Pernambuco, 
where the coastal regions were devoted to sugar planting and 
the interior to the raising of cattle. The interior of Bahia presented 
an extreme example of the concentration of land in the possession 
of a few great land-owners. Thus we are told by Antonil (1711) 
that the Senhor da Torre possessed “260 leagues of land along the 
Sao Francisco River, upstream on the right hand side, then south- 
ward,” and “then along the said River to the north, 80 leagues.” 
Further on there were the lands of the Lord of the Open Country, 
Anténio Guedes de Britto, which stretched “160 leagues from 
the hill known as the Morro dos Chapeus to the source of the 
Rio das Velhas.” 

Indian incapacity for the rigours of plantation life showed itself 
early, and made necessary some additional source of labour which 
was provided continuously from the end of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century by large shipments of negroes 
from Africa. Unlike the Indians, these negroes were invariably 
slaves. In general, the negro was found to be much more efficient 
for hard work in agricultural pursuits and could stand the heat 
better; while the Indian was well suited to cattle raising. Thus 
on the plantations of the coastal region and later in the mines 
of the mountainous interior, negro slaves provided the workmen, 
whereas it was primarily Indians and later mestizos who were 
recruited as cattle herds on the ranches, e.g., in the interior of 
Bahia, which from early times came to specialize in the rearing 
of cattle. Indian and negro labour was, therefore, to some extent 
complementary, and the resulting pattern of racial distribution 
survives to this day. Indeed the contrast, and to some extent 
opposition, between the settled communities along the coastal 
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belt of North East Brazil and the adjacent “wild west’’ interior 
has become an almost legendary feature of Brazilian history still 
decidedly in evidence. 

Although the slave trade had been effectively suppressed by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the institution of slavery 
itself was not finally abolished in Brazil until 1888. The public 
conscience was thereby salved, but the condition of the erstwhile 
slaves was scarcely improved by emancipation. Unequipped by 
their condition to fend for themselves, they were unable to use 
their technical freedom to any advantage which might compen- 
sate for the loss they suffered of security of livelihood; this 
security having previously been provided for them by slavery 
since they were then valuable property assets of their masters 
and cared for as such. 

The Indian and the negro in present-day Brazil are thus legally 
free but effectively, from a social and economic point of view, 
by no means fully incorporated into the community; and this 
also applies to a large population of mestizos and mulattos. It is 
true ie Portuguese tolerance for irregular unions has largely 
prevented the “colour” tensions which exist in North America 
and South Africa, for example, but the fact remains nevertheless 
that one of the greatest problems facing Brazil (and other Latin 
American countries) today is the integration of the negro and 
the Indian into the social framework by giving them a new sense 
of confidence based upon security of employment, care of health 
and education. The heritage of suspicion and inertia bred by 
slavery and exploitation, which prevented the development of 
the negro and exterminated or drove so many Indians into the 
interior forests, has yet to be overcome. 

It is against this background, containing so many of the well- 
known sad features of the contact between advanced and back- 
ward cultures, that we must view the efforts made by the Jesuits 
during their two centuries (1550-1760) in colonial Brazil. Two 
aspects of their activity here deserve special mention. In the first 
place there is the celebrated system which they developed of 
independent Indian communities where the semi-nomadic savages 
were gradually adapted to a settled existence: these were the 
aldeias of Brazil and the still more utopian reducciones of Paraguay, 
which owed nothing to the settlers, who were discouraged from 
entry. Secondly, there is the high-minded attitude of the Jesuits 
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which enabled them to tolerate Indian customs in many non- 
essential matters, a characteristic of Jesuit missions which has 
recently been remarked upon by Professor Arnold Toynbee with 
reference to their policy in contemporary Asia. “The Jesuits tried 
to disengage Christianity from the non-Christian ingredients in 
the Western civilization and to present Christianity to the Hindus 
and the Chinese not as the local religion of the West but asa 
universal religion with a message for all mankind.” 

Inevitably the Jesuits with their different attitude towards the 
Indians came into collision with the colonists as rivals for control 
of the natives almost from the beginning. A good example of 
the hostility which developed is provided by the events which 
occurred in the Valley of the River Sao Francisco, in the interior 
of Bahia, at the end of the seventeenth century. This was the 
region dominated by the Casa da Torre, but the Jesuits had 
established five aldeias in the river islands and neighbouring 
sertéo. These villages incited the jealousy and cupidity of the great 
land owners, who instructed their agents to make difficulties and, 
finally, in 1696 the vaqueiros (cowboys) of the Casa da Torre 
ordered the Jesuits off with threats and obliged them to move 
their villages elsewhere. The Society, however, took up the matter 
at Court in Lisbon, and under the King’s instructions the Viceroy 
was obliged to intervene, reminding those responsible that their 
original grants of land had been conditional upon their agreeing to 
sustain the Indians dwelling there. In consequence the aldeias were 
restored (1700), but friction of this kind continued to be a chronic 
feature right up to the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1759. 

Undoubtedly the greatest single achievement of the Society 
in Brazil was to prevent the wholesale enslavement of the native 
population. This was the result of a very long struggle conducted 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, not without 
personal danger to the Fathers at the hands of disappointed and 
aggressive settlers. But, although the Jesuit effort was primarily 
directed towards the Indians, they were also instrumental, at their 
schools, in bringing together the sons of Europeans with mestizos, 
Indians and pardos, the latter being of partly negro blood. Lan- 
guage was the greatest barrier to their endeavours, but after the 
publication of José de Anchieta’s Arte de Grammatica da Lingoa do 
Brasil (Coimbra 1595) and Pedro Dias’s Arte da Lingua de Angola 


1 The Reith Lectures, The Listener, 11 December, 1952. 
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(Lisbon 1697) written specially for Brazil, the necessary manuals 
were available for them to undertake a direct approach to both 
the Indian and negro communities. These two remarkable 
pioneer books, were, we may note in passing, characteristic of 
the well-known linguistic skill evinced at this time by the Jesuits 
throughout the world. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, that is, on the eve 
of their removal, the Jesuits had some tens of thousands of 
Brazilian Indians segregated in flourishing communities which 
were economically more than self-sufficient. Under the co- 
operative system of labour which they had instituted there was 
a surplus production of crops and cattle which were available 
for sale to the markets of the coastal towns. With the proceeds 
the Fathers were able to support educational establishments, 
undertake new missionary enterprises, and finance hospitals and 
charities, which benefited the colony as a whole. On the other 
hand, the extensive commercial undertakings of the Society 
escaped taxation, and all their transactions were conducted by 
nag sg themselves, which meant that the European traders 
in the colony were unable to exploit the Indians of the aldeias 
in the same way that they were accustomed to exploit the Indians 
elsewhere. This was a source of resentment. Furthermore, the 
settled and amenable natives in the aldeias represented a tempting 

otential source of tractable labour towards which the colonial 
andowners looked with covetous eyes. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered a grievance that the Jesuits would not encourage their 
Indian converts to leave their farms and villages for employment 
in the establishments of the European settlers. Finally, the Jesuits 
owed allegiance direct to Rome and were, therefore, outside the 
control exercised by the Crown over the general clergy. Even- 
tually a combination of these hostile motives—the jealousy of 
colonial merchants and farmers, the Crown fear of an imperium 
in imperio coupled with the short-sighted mercenary desire to 
expropriate property believed much richer than it really was— 
culminated in the prohibition of the Society and expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Brazil in 1759. 

Thus perished the one great experiment in the history of Brazil 
aimed to educate the Indians and build up their confidence in 
European goodwill. It is easy with the benefit of our wider 
present-day experience of the problems of educating backward 
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les to criticize certain as of Jesuit policy; in particular 
more contact between Indians and colonists (or otherwise 
counteract the artificial effects of segregation) and above all their 
failure or inability to delegate greater responsibility to the natives. 
This last “failing” certainly diminished the chances of the aldeia 
organization surviving the departure of its administrators. But 
such criticisms largely miss the point because they are made from 
outside the period in question and ignore the exigencies of the 
colonial conditions oa the general outlook of those days, by 
which the missionaries were inevitably to some extent limited. 
For a great deal of the history of the Society in Brazil we have 
to rely on writings of the Jesuits themselves, since they were the 
only well-educated men in the colony. We cannot, therefore, 
rule out some partiality in the picture which they convey. In 
the eighteenth century, for example, it is not impossible that 
a mercantilist outlook may have developed among the adminis- 
trators of some of the large Jesuit properties. But even if such 
possibilities are given greater weight than any known evidence 
would justify, there is still no reason to conclude, as has been 
done, that the Jesuits would not have modified their policy had 
they been permitted to continue. On the contrary, it would be 
logical to suppose that they would have relaxed their detailed 
supervision as their educational efforts gradually bore fruit, thus 
building up the self-confidence of the Indians. It should be 
remembered that the Society had no lack of experience in missions 


Pai 


to peoples at all stages of civilization. t 
The fact remains, however, that the Jesuit experiment was cut F 
short in mid-course and now, two centuries later, the task which - 

they undertook is being taken up by the Brazilian Government 
operating in a paternalist fashion through organizations such as : 
that created in recent years styled the Department for the Thi 
Protection of the Indians. Paternalist State intervention is also } 
apparent in the social legislation of the last twenty years aiming f SP 
to better the living conditions of the under-privileged classes } ™®# 
descended from the negroes and Indians, and thus to reinstate the 
them at a proper level in the community. What else, one may less 
ask, are these present-day endeavours but a revival, in secular , ao 
ev 


guise, of the aims and principles established by the Society of 
Jesus in the early colonial period? 
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It is scarcely surprising that modern historians of Brazil, 
irrespective of their creed or nationality, have almost without 
exception written with admiration of the Jesuit contribution to 
the development of the country. Two quotations will suffice. 
First the American historian Alexander Marchant writing about 
Brazil at the end of the sixteenth century: 


Compared with the grim days of 1562 and 1563, the life of the 
parish Indians in the 1580's seems idyllic. . . . These Indians of 
Bahia, protected by the government and watched over by the 
Jesuits, represented one of the two classes into which the friendly 
Indians were now grouped. Segregated from the settlers as they 
were, and providing reserves of food and at times military aid, they 
enjoyed a position that (it is tempting to think) was typical of that 
of free Indians in the plantation country of the north-east. . . . In 
the south, in the region of Sao Vicente, the friendly Indians who 
were free, less wasted in numbers by attack and disease, mixed much 
more on independent terms among the Portuguese. In the absence 
of the economic pressure of plantations, this second class acted 
mainly as allies who helped the men of Sao Vicente invade and 
open up the interior of the continent. 


The second quotation is from a paper read by Dr. Jodo Pereira 
de Castro Pinto at the inauguration of the Historical Institute of 
Paraiba. He refers to the fact that Paraiba (north of Pernambuco) 
was largely developed by non-Jesuit missionaries, and expresses 

as follows: 

Of the various methods of colonization, the most systematic and 
beneficial was that of the Jesuits, by virtue of its definite incor- 
poration of the indigenous element. In Paraiba, however, their 
activity was much less than that carried out in Maranh3o and Sao 
Vicente by those incomparable pioneers of Brazilian civilization. 


Such then is the background to Father Serafim Leite’s History. 
There can be no doubt as to the importance of the theme, and 
its contemporary significance is apparent. The author deserves 
special credit for the admirably thorough, sensible and judicious 
manner in which he has handled his subject. Finally, apart from 
the great issues which dominate the whole work he discloses many 
lesser themes of absorbing interest together with relevant detail— 


} some idea of which it is hoped to indicate in subsequent reviews 


devoted to particular volumes. 
t From Barter to Slavery, Baltimore, 1942. 
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THE HERMIT OF 
MORWENSTOW 


Robert Stephen Hawker (1803—1875) 


By 
TUDOR EDWARDS 


HERE IS A STRANGE TWIST OF IRONY in the fact that certain 
English minor poets who have long fallen out of fashion 
here are now being resurrected in the United States of 

America. Thomas Lovell Beddoes is one example. Another, 

according to an American traveller the writer encountered in 

Ireland, is Robert Stephen Hawker. Cheltenham, a town which 

remembers among its sons Elroy Flecker and Gustav Holst, has 

no memorial nine man who was educated there, who left his 
mark on the Church of England, establishing rural synods and 
harvest festivals, and who wrote at least a few immortal lines 

(“And shall Trelawny die? Here’s twenty thousand Cornish 

men will know the reason why!”). 

For all that has been written of Hawker he remains for many 

a remote, isolated figure, vaguely known only as a dilettante in 

letters or as one of that long line of aesthetic, slightly unruly 

clerics which latterly included John Purchas, who used to hang 

a stuffed dove above the altar on Whitsundays, Bernard Walke, 

of the St. Hilary plays, and Conrad Noel, who hung the Red 

Flag in Thaxted church. To see Hawker in true perspective, 

however, it is necessary to realize something of his age and 

background, of the Victorian era with its laissez faire, its 
eclecticism and its taste for ecclesiology and revived Gothic. 

And yet it is inadequate to regard him purely as a Victorian and 

as a contemporary of Tennyson. We are apt to forget that when} |. 

Hawker was a young man William Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, 

Keats, Hazlitt and De Quincey were still alive. The essence of 
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Hawker was therefore largely pre-Victorian, with a generous 
admixture of Romanticism. 

Of his biographers, Baring-Gould wrote in a spirit of almost 
bitter partisanship, and C. E. Byles wrote without imagination 
or any attempt at interpretation. Neither indicated the man or 
the artist beneath the country parson. It is now clear, however, 
that little more can be made of Hawker as a man of letters than 
has already been made by his most indulgent critics. In spite of, 
or because of, his one magnificent fragment, The Quest of the 
Sangraal, he remains a minor poet. Yet a minor poet of a high 
order surely, since he was obviously superior to Keble, whose 
Christian Year, though a deserved success, was something of a 
plat-du-jour savouring of Sunday-school text-cards and the Gothic 
Revival; to Newman (as a poet), whose epic Dream of Gerontius 
was written in the conventional manner of the century; and to 
William Barnes, whose excellent work was robbed of further 
success by the limitations imposed by its Dorset dialect. 

There is little point in comparing Hawker’s Quest to Tennyson’s 


= Morte d’Arthur, though there is only five years between them. 
\. Neither poet owed anything to the other; they wrote in widely 
hie differing styles, and they based their work on different versions 


of the legend. Tennyson closely followed Malory’s narrative, 
while Hawker allowed himself complete freedom. Tennyson’s 
elaborate craftsmanship may dwarf Hawker’s simple rhetoric, but 
the latter had a greater faith and a keener sensibility to medieval 
life. Thus it is that Hawker’s version carries more conviction; a 
fire burns through his verses where it only smoulders through 
those of Tennyson. It ends with this daring image: 


ily 
ng There stood Dundagel, throned: and the great sea 
Lay, a strong vassal at his master’s gate, 


And, like a drunken giant, sobbed in sleep! 


It cannot be said that his early poems are of great merit, for 
they are full of trivialities and sentimental excesses, and are written 
in a facile syllabic metre. He could be a ballad-monger pure and 
simple, having some affinity with Scott (though at least one of 
his short poems, The Smuggler’s Song, smacks of Newbolt). These 
weaknesses persist in some of his later and more mature work, 
where, however, they are redeemed by virility and clever imagery. 
He refers to “that yellow Jew, accurséd Herod,” to “the sickly 
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hue of vile Iscariot’s hair,’” and to Merlin, “‘of the billowy beard 
and awful eye, the ashes of whole ages on his brow. . . .” And 
this of the Holy Grail itself, raised in the hand of one of Sir 
Galahad’s henchmen: 


A vase he held on high; one molten gem, 

Like massive ruby or the chrysolite: 

Thence gushed the light in flakes; and flowing, fell 
As though the pavement of the sky brake up, 

And stars were shed to sojourn on the hills. . . . 


His religious verse, while lacking the metaphysical genius of a 
Crashaw, is tender and often inspired. It is original and forceful, 
without the didactic and proselytizing character of Browning’s 
work or the Bronté-like piety and frustration of Christina 
Rossetti. 

Much of Hawker’s verse is suggestive of the violence of the 
sea and of a life in close touch oak elementals. The bleak coastal 
wilderness between Bude and Clovelly (the sea so savage that 
Hartland Quay has been swept clean away) forms the background 
of almost his entire literary output, and the naked force and 
vigour of his work must have been directly associated with his 
tenure of this rock-bound coast and with the primitive conditions 
under which his parishioners lived. The same qualities appear in 
his prose, which is incisive and sharply etched, with some brilliant 
portraiture and lively flashes of wit. What a gallery of lovable 
rogues is here—Black John, the Cornish dwarf who let loose a 
savage bull at an itinerant preacher, Cruel Coppinger, a smuggler 
who justifies the adjective, Antony Payne, the Stowe giant, and 
many others. 

The Civil List pension awarded to Hawker’s widow was given, 
according to Gladstone, for “‘pure poetical merit.” Yet Hawker’s 
verses (with the notable exception of the Trelawny lines) failed 
to catch the public imagination. They were, perhaps, too 

ochial; they were also, perhaps, ill-timed—one can miss fame 

y so slight a margin. He received a certain amount of recognition 
while he lived, but the measure was below what he expected. He 
did not care what came afterwards. ‘‘Posthumous fame is of little 
value,” he wrote in his notebook. “It is like a favourable wind 
after wreck.’”’ One cannot but feel, however, that had his nature 


and pursuits been less diffuse, had he applied more single-minded- 
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ness of purpose to his literary labours he might have become a 
greater star in the Victorian firmament. 

The direct simple narrative and the spirit of antiquity which 
characterized Hawker’s writings were reflected in his opinions 
and daily life. His views were largely Tractarian, coloured by 
a love of tradition and medievalism. He believed in angels and 
demons, but he also believed in witchcraft. Earlier he had dabbled 
in spiritualism, and he knew the heights and depths which 
Coleridge and De Quincey knew via the same medium—opium. 
His incapability for sustained effort in his writing might partly 
be accounted for by that dull torpor which is often the result 
of opium addiction. He was a sharp critic of the State and was 
something of a patriotic reactionary, and though he was genuinely 
concerned about the welfare of the labouring classes one senses 
a firm autocratic belief that he was, in this outlandish part of the 
country, the representative of middle-class culture and solidarity. 
He cared not a fig for convention, and he was as far removed 
from the clerical world of Trollope as he was from the earlier 
clerical circles despised by Hazlitt (see Hazlitt’s essay On the 
Clerical Character, published 1818). The tendency to regard him 
as an arch-symbolist is ill founded, since he very largely echoed 
what had ye been put forward by other symbolists and 
ritualists from Durandus onwards. It is true, however, that his 
Celtic imagination and his perception of divine truth metemor- 
phosed Christian symbols into something at once rich and 
esoteric. Thus it was that he could interpret the Norman chevron 
mouldings in his own church as “the ripple of the lake of 
Gennesareth, the spirit breathing upon the waters of baptism.” 

The melodramatic aura which has come to surround the life 
of Hawker has its origin in a facile misinterpretation of certain 
elements—his opium addiction, his deep-sea boots and fisherman’s 
jersey marked with the red gash made by “the Centurion’s cruel 
spear,” the fictitious nature of certain of his stories purporting 
to be true, the violence of his small maritime community, and 
even the cold grey combe of Morwenstow itself. He lived among 
fishermen and seamen, and the relationship between them may 
have been consolidated by that affinity which solitaries have one 
with another. To crown it all he was always conscious of the 
apostolic significance of fishermen. It is possible to see him as a 
whimsical egoist, enjoying his Franciscan hermitage on Hennacliff 
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only so long as he could return to the ample vicarage which he 
had built for himself: One suspects that Hawker was built, both 
physically and psychologically, for comfort. He was insistent on 
the payment of tithes (worth a pound a day), and he was as fas- 
tidious as any Georgian rake over such trifles as tobacco, tea, 
note-paper and wax seals. But if he were posing there was nobody 
to see it, and one cannot but feel that his desire to immolate 
himself in his hermitage was sincere, for he was a true contem- 


plative. Certainly he had many of the traits of the true celibate, 


though it is not easy to reconcile this with his two marriages. 


After three-quarters of a century Hawker’s end is still obscure, | 


though the dust of controversy has long settled. It is now quite 


certain that no further evidence of his conversion will come to | 
light, and nothing is to be gained by going over familiar ground. © 


Baring-Gould, in a stubborn and tenacious plea against Hawker’s 
secession, quoted and duly misinterpreted such theologians as 
Dens, Marchantius and Billuart. But Baring-Gould was an indif- 
ferent scholar; his biography of Hawker was not the only work 
in which he made mistakes, for his Early Celtic studies were 

ually erratic. Did any non-Catholic ever write so hauntingly 
of Transubstantiation as did Hawker? 


The vessel of the Pasch, Shere-Thursday night, 
The self-same cup wherein the faithful wine 
Heard God, and was obedient unto blood! 


There was more than a little significance in the constant com- 


munication between Hawker and such dignitaries of the Church | 
as Cardinals Manning (for whose elevation to the Cardinalate | 


Hawker wrote Psalmus Cantici), Newman and Wiseman, Dr. 
Grant, Bishop of Southwark, and Charles Meynell, Professor of 
Metaphysics at Oscott College. Many of his friends were of a like 
frame of mind and were tormented by the same doubts. Such 
was Dr. Lee, a Newdigate scholar at Oxford and later vicar of 
All Saints’ at Lambeth; the author of a book on the validity of 
Anglican Orders and a founder of the English Church Union, 
he sia a convert a month before his death in 1902. Another 
was William Maskell, an authority on ecclesiastical antiquities 
whose name is perpetuated in the collection of ancient liturgies 
in the British Museum. He was chaplain to Bishop Phillpots of 
Exeter, but he became a convert at the age of thirty-six, and, 


| 
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since his marriage debarred him from entering the priesthood, 
later became a deputy-lieutenant for Cornwall. 

Death-bed conversions are always somewhat unsatisfactory, 
since they invariably raise problems which can never be solved. 
The possible consequences had Hawker lived provide a teasing 
and fascinating speculation, for Hawker could surely never have 
been content to be a layman—as he must needs have been so long 
as his wife lived. Equally fascinating is the speculation as to 
whether his full possibilities were lost by his procrastination. 


WORDSWORTH AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


By 
KATHARINE CHORLEY 


worth’s capacity for direct spiritual experience through 

contact with nature was already failing. But he did not 
lose his intellectual apprehension of God drawn out from his 
intuitive experiences. Indeed, as his seeing eye of the soul which 
functioned without the need for concepts weakened and filmed 
over, his conceptual ideas of God became richer and more 
definite. His notion of love, for instance, as the medium of 
relationship between God and man and as the reflection of God 
in human life, a notion which he believed he had extracted from 
his spiritual experiences through nature, deepened to a more 
concrete and personal expression. He began to move more and 
more definitely towards Christian thought and belief. 

But it was not only his capacity for direct spiritual experience 
that was beginning to fail. The poetry of his great period had 
been the result of intense effort to recapture and realize intellec- 
tually and imaginatively these intuitive insights. As the power of 
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insight weakened, so his capacity for transmuting and recreating 


experience in great poetry weakened too, and this applies not 
om to the poetic realization of his semi-mystical experience 
through nature but also to the general experiences of life, how- 
ever sharply these may have moved him. Moments there would 
always be when he could rise to the crests of vision and expres- 
sion, but he no longer had steady footing on the heights. Hence 
those of his critics who are glad of the sea for a flank attack 
on Christianity connect up his Christian period with the weaken- 
ing of his poetic capacity in a relation of cause and effect. Is 
there any valid ground for this reasoning, any foundation for it 
beyond a rough parallelism in time? 

It is not easy to tell whether Wordsworth was himself aware 
of the decline of his poetic capacity. But he was acutely aware 
of the decline in his powers of vision; it seemed to him that the 
source from which his spiritual life had been fed was silting up 
and that he could do nothing to release the flow. Thus it would 
be hard to believe that his approach to Christianity at this period 
of his life had no connection with this recurrent sense of spiritual 
frustration. But it would clearly be untrue to assert that his 
insights failed after he became a Christian. Rather it would seem 
likely that he turned to Christianity because his insights were 
failing. The problem of the bearing of his acceptance of Chris- 
tianity upon his actual poetry is more complicated and can only 
be fruitfully discussed in the light of his particular personal 
relation to his religion. 

It is impossible to begin with firm dates. Wordsworth never 
underwent a conversion; as time went on his outlook simply 
came to include more and more of Christian thought and senti- 
ment. Yet there is one date which does suggest a landmark. In 
February 1805, his favourite brother John was drowned in the 
wreck of the Abergavenny. His grief was almost unmanageable 
and in the full tide of it he wrote to his new friend Sir George 
Beaumont. In his reply, Beaumont evidently spoke of the Chris- 
tian belief in personal survival, for Wordsworth wrote again: 


... Your last letter affected me much . . . Why have we a choice 
and a will, and a notion of justice and injustice enabling us to be 
moral agents? Why have we sympathies which make the best of us 
afraid of inflicting pain and sorrow, which yet we see dealt about 
so lavishly by the Supreme Governor? Why should our notions of 
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right towards each other, and to all sentient beings within our 
influence, differ so widely from what appears to be His influence 
and rule, if everything were to end here? Would it not be blasphemy 
to say that, upon the supposition of the thinking principle being 
destroyed by Leah, however inferior we may be to he Great Cause 
and Ruler of things, we have more of love in our nature than He 
has? The thought is monstrous; and yet how to get rid of it, except 
upon the supposition of another and a better world, I do not see. 


The argument, based as it is on what he thinks ought to be, 
may not convince, but it is a pointer to the direction in which his 
mind was moving. The spiritual ideas he had built up for him- 
self through his nature-mysticism no longer satisfied the growing 
complexity of his needs and the hunger was emphasized by his 
foreboding fear of the loss of his old powers of vision. This fear 
haunts the later stanzas of Intimations of Immortality, stanzas 
which he says he composed at least two years after the opening 
four which were written in 1802 or 1803. 

The friendship with Sir George Beaumont began in 1803. Sir 
George, the wealthy landowner and connoisseur of the arts, the 
friend and patron of literary men and artists, the part founder of 
the National Gallery, an amateur painter himself, was also a 
serious Anglican churchman. There is no reason to regard 
Wordsworth’s side of this friendship as a sycophantic relationship 
between client and patron or to suppose that Wordsworth 
allowed himself to be mesmerized by Sir George’s position and 
gifted personality. But Sir George was the first man of this type 
and position whom Wordsworth had known; he presented 
wealth and position and influence, tradition and an expansive 
cultured way of life from an attractive angle to a man whose 
social contacts had been restricted to villagers and literary friends. 
There can be no doubt that the friendship did influence Words- 
worth’s whole social outlook and so probably helped to break 
down that discipline of detachment which he had formed for 
himself as an aid to keeping his vision clear and receptive. Con- 
tained in this general influence there was the particular influence 
of Sir George’s Christianity. In 1805 another new friendship 
brought further Christian influence. This was with Mrs. Clark- 
son, the wife of Thomas Clarkson who had dedicated his life to 
the abolition of slavery and was now forced by ill health to give 
up active leadership in that campaign. The friendship with Mrs. 
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Clarkson was very much a Wordsworth family affair and letters 
went to and fro, particularly between Mrs. Clarkson and Dorothy, 
with shuttle frequency. These friendships provided a definitely 
Christian intellectual atmosphere such as Wordsworth had not 
hitherto known and as the years went on the quiet influence and 
shrewd intelligence of his wife also made their effect. 

It might have been expected that Wordsworth’s approach to 
Christianity would be by way of an examination of Christian 
mysticism. An actual transition from nature mysticism to a way 
of mystical thought and life directly based on Revelation would 
have entailed, merely humanly speaking, a radical spiritual 
re-orientation and also radical changes in his character. It is not 
surprising that he never achieved this transition, but it is strange 
that, turning to Christianity, he never attempted to make it, 
apparently never even thought of the Christian mystics as having 
any message for him. If he had, we should surely know from the 
correspondence and notes or from the poems for, though he 
often leaves the exact bearing of his religious ideas exasperatingly 
vague, he never fails to discover their general trends. It is true 
that the literature of mysticism was not easy to come by in his 
day, but certainly he must have known Crashaw, and Crashaw 
could have given him a clue in his great poem to St. Teresa of 
Avila—an English edition of her life and works had been pub- 
lished in 1669—but he mentions St. Teresa only once and that in 
a curious cursory note to the sonnet on the hermit of Camaldoli, 
a note in which he speaks of the hermit’s small collection of 
books of mystical theology. Questioned as to the names of the 
most famous mystics the hermit mentioned among others St. 
John of the Cross. “The works of St. Teresa,” says Wordsworth, 
“are also in high repute among ascetics. These names may 
interest some of my readers.” 

Wordsworth’s apparent blindness to the tremendous vista of 
spiritual experience opened out by the accounts of the great 
mystics and his failure to realize that through his own experiences 
he had entered the porch of a many-roomed house of which the 
Christians were exploring the inner rooms suggests that he did 
not approach Christianity as the start of a spiritual adventure 
oe than any on which he had hitherto embarked. There is in 
act an element of defeatism in his approach—a defeatism which 
must be distinguished from the true surrender which Francis 
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Thompson describes: 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me 
And smitten to my knee. 


The clouding of his own vision, the pressures of life, an increasing 
need for security and order, both material security and also 
perhaps the security of an historic and traditional view of life 
contributed to a certain relaxing of spiritual muscles. It would be 
too harsh to say that Wordsworth used Christianity as a sedative, 
but he certainly did not respond to it as to a challenge. 

This is not to suggest that he “stopped thinking” when he 
became a Christian and merely gave an easy-going assent to the 
doctrines proposed to him as an orthodox High Churchman. 
Intellectual difficulties remained with him always. “Words- 
worth,” noted his friend Crabb Robinson in a diary entry for 
April 1824, “stated that the great difficulty which had always 
pressed on his mind in religion was the inability to reconcile the 
Divine prescience with accountability in man.” Belief in per- 
sonal survival was another difficulty as we have seen. He refers to 
it again in the sonnet written to his wife (1824) in which he 
contrasts his own misgivings with her “sober certainties.” 
Writing after Wordsworth’s death, the Rev. R. P. Graves of 
Windermere recalled an interesting conversation with him on 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer during which he had 
expressed “‘a strong desire that the Athanasian Creed were rid of 
the so-called damnatory clauses; at the same time declaring that 
no-one was ever more profoundly convinced than himself of 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” In fact he retained his private 
judgment in regard to doctrine and since he is so seldom explicit 
in theological matters it is impossible to say exactly what he 
accepted and what he discarded and whether his acceptances 
were objective or subjective and symbolical. His reputed remark: 
“When I am a good man I am a Christian” could be construed 
as a by-pass round the claim of dogmatic Christianity to describe 
and define objective truths. In so far as this was an intellectual 
position it is in line with one of the main trends of the time. 
Wordsworth’s neighbour, Thomas Arnold, for instance, shows 
this tendency towards a subjectivist and ethical interpretation in 
an interesting conversation noted down by Crabb Robinson: 
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The atonement is a doctrine which has its foundation in that con- 
sciousness of unworthiness and guilt which arises from an upright 
self-examination. All the ohn doctrines are warranted by a 
humble spirit, and all that is best in our moral nature. There is 
internal evidence for all these doctrines, which are a source of 
happiness. And the difficulty of comprehending the mysteries of the 
Gospel is no sufficient reason for rejection. It is not necessary to 
define with precision the doctrines received thus, and the Church of 
England has encumbered itself by needless and mischievous attempts 
at explanation. . . . The thought that an infinitely pure being can 
receive satisfaction from the sufferings of Jesus Christ and accept 
them as a satisfaction for the sins of the guilty, is declared by 
Coleridge to be an outrage on commonsense. It is a hard saying, nor 
can I explain it to my satisfaction. I leave this as an awful mystery I 


am not called on to solve. 


The Christology of a man thinking on these lines would 
naturally come to centre on the Incarnation, the life and example 
of Christ. The redemption of man could be taken as a fact by 
reason of the example to man offered by the Incarnation, but 
the redemption in terms of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross 
with its implications running back to the fall and forward beyond 
the resurrection to St. Paul’s new creation would no longer 
appear as the fundamental Christian truth. This seems to have 
been pretty nearly Wordsworth’s position. His friend Mrs. 
Davy noted a conversation with him so late as 1844 in which he 
said that he considered the safest training for the mind in religion 
to be a contemplating of the character and personal history of 
Christ: “Work it,” he said, “into your thoughts, into your 
imagination, make it a real presence in the mind.” His tempera- 
mental optimism fare se this outlook. Sometimes it could 
break out like the sudden sunlit jet of a fountain. Thus, in May 
1825, writing to Sir George Beaumont, he tells how he has 


enjoyed the spring and cries out: 


Theologians may puzzle their heads about dogmas as they will, 
the religion of gratitude cannot mislead us, of that we are sure, and 
gratitude is the handmaid of hope, and hope the harbinger of 
Faith. I look abroad upon Nature, I think of the best part of our 
species, I lean upon my friends, and I meditate upon the Scriptures, 
especially the Gospel of St. John; and my creed rises up of itself with 
the ease of an exhalation, but a fabric of adamant. 
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But this optimism also fed his semi-Pelagian attitude of self- 
sufficiency. ““. . . having an inadequate perception of the necessity 
for divine grace . . .” is a comment made by his nephew and 
first biographer, the Bishop of Lincoln. The reference is to the 

riod of his spiritual distress after his return from France at the 
end of 1792, but might stand for his whole life. And in a review 
of The Excursion in 1815, James Montgomery suggests that the 
country clergyman’s remarks are merely in character whereas 
Wordsworth’s own sentiments emerge when he speaks in his 
own person or that of the Wanderer and are summed up in the 
4th book when the solitary misanthrope and sceptic is to be 
reclaimed: 


They (the truths of the Gospel) are rather tacitly admitted than 
avowed or urged; while the soul’s own energy to restore itself to 
moral sanity by meliorating intercourse with he visible creation is 
set forth in strains of the most fervid eloquence. 


Most readers of The Excursion would probably feel that Mont- 
gomery’s criticism is exaggerated because he was himself a 
fervid Evangelical, but allowing for this it is still a pertinent com- 
ment on Wordsworth’s instinctive outlook. 

This temperamental belief in man’s capacity to reclaim him- 
self could be made to fit into a theory of redemption through 
the example of Christ but must come into fatal collision with 
the theology of grace derived from the sacrifice of Christ. There 
are frequent references to “‘the cross” in his poems, a symbol he 
would have liked to see more prominent in Anglican churches, 
but only once does he seem quite to transcend his Pelagianist 
outlook—in the second poem on Burns which he says was 
suggested by a visit to Burns’s countryside and grave, a visit 
which evidently moved him deeply. The poem was finished in 
1839 many years after the visit which inspired it and the last lines 
run: 

The best of what we do and are 
Just God, forgive! 


It is interesting that about the same period he included in Memorials 
of a Tour in Italy a translation from Michelangelo which resumes 
the orthodox theory of redemption in one exquisite sonnet. But, 
by and large, Wordsworth’s poems with Christian themes give 
the impression of something missing at the centre of his thought, 
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something which should give urgency and driving power. It is 
as if a linchpin were missing. Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis: here perhaps is the lost linchpin. 

Wordsworth became a passionate defender of the Established 
Church and called himself a High Churchman, but here again 
something vital seems to be missing from his conception of the 
purpose and functions of a Church, and consequently from his 
conception of the duties and privileges of membership. ““Words- 
worth,” writes Crabb Robinson in a diary entry for May 1812, 
“defended earnestly the Church Establishment. He even said he 
would shed his blood for it. Nor was he disconcerted by a laugh 
raised against him on account of his having before confessed 
that he knew not when he had been in a church in his own 
country. ‘All our ministers are so vile,’ said he.” It would be a 
mistake to take these remarks au pied de la lettre, but making 
them he disclosed unconsciously his hand. The point is that he 
had just been expatiating on “his fears lest a social war should 
arise between the poor and the rich, the danger of which is 
aggravated by the vast extension of the manufacturing system.” 
His increasing fear of social upheaval was leading him to rely on 
the Church of England as a stabilizing and civilizing influence, 
the strongest stabilizing and civilizing influence in the country. 
He could think of the Church as the embodiment of the spiritual 
life of the country, but what he asked of the Church in action 
was the salvation of society, not the salvation of souls. In the 
Postscript of 1835 he gives these views their logical application: 


In these times when the Press is daily exercising so great a power 
over the minds of the people, for wrong or for right as may happen, 
that preacher ranks among the first of benefactors who, without 
stooping to the direct treatment of current politics or events, can 
furnish infallible guidance through the ican that surround 
them; and who, appealing to the sanctions of scripture, may place 
the grounds of its injunctions in so clear a light, that disaffection 
shall cease to be cultivated as a laudable propensity and loyalty 
cleansed from the dishonour of a blind and prostrate obedience. 


Hence, a minister guided solely by the spirit of the Gospel and 
unaided by “profane learning and experience of the world” may 
suffice for rural districts where there is little agitation of change— 
and Wordsworth lovingly wrote the memoir of such a one, that 
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near saint the Rev. Robert Walker who held the remote parish 
of Seathwaite in Dunnerdale for many years in the second half 
of the eighteenth century—but in towns and more sophisticated 
districts more is needed. The parson must be “not only irre- 
proachable in manners and morals, but accomplished in learning 
. . . a Citizen as well as a scholar; thoroughly acquainted with the 
structure of society and the constitution of civil government.” 
He goes on to defend the retention of the rich benefices in order 
to attract young men of birth and talent—or their parents—and 
argues that this “touch of secularity” need imply no lack of 
spiritual endowments since a boy destined for the Church will 
be led on by his study to a spiritualmindedness not unworthy of 
that Gospel, the lessons of which he is to teach. Some private 
misgivings about the validity of this argument are perhaps 
expressed in the bracketed aside “(as in the majority of cases we 
trust it does).” As for the suggestion put forward in some quarters 
that parsons should depend upon the voluntary contributions of 
their parishioners, Wordsworth dismisses this with a contemp- 
tuous: “Not more absurd would it be to expect that a knot of 
boys should draw upon the pittance of their pocket money to 
build schools.” Indirectly, all this involved the evil system of 
pluralities which he was prepared to defend on the ground that 
there was not enough money to go round to provide for resident 
incumbents in many parishes. “Curates,” he concluded rather 
contradictorily, “will work upon the wages of hope and expec- 
tation.” 

If the raison d’étre of the Church of England were simply to 
transmit, guard and expound the English way of life which was 
by definition Christian then such an outlook was rational and 
practical. But it was grossly inadequate to the conception of the 
Church which Wordsworth’s fellow High Churchmen held, and 
which was already bearing fruit in the Oxford Movement. 
Since the life of the Church is conceived in its external aspects 
rather than as centred in a sacramental system, it explains the 
anomaly of a High Churchman living a serious religious life-and 
yet scarcely expressing it through the medium of the Church to 
which he is nevertheless devoted. It explains too how he could 
welcome, as he did, the Oxford Movement without perceiving 
the ultimate issues involved. The Church of England satisfied his 
romantic sense by its links with medieval Christianity and, since 
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he took the normal English view that it was in fact continuous 
with the Church of the Middle Ages, it satisfied his sense of 
tradition and desire for historical continuity. The Oxford Move- 
ment promoted a reverence for historical continuity and also a 
warmer piety by breaking away from eighteenth-century 
formalism whilst keeping clear of the revivalist strain in Evan- 
gelicalism. But if it was to satisfy permanently men like Keble 
and Dean Church, Newman and Wordsworth’s own friend 
Frederick Faber, the one-time Ambleside curate, they had to 
prove to themselves that the Church of England was in fact a 
complete and authoritative manifestation of Catholic truth. 
Newman and Faber failed to convince themselves, drew the one 
possible deduction and took its consequences. But Wordsworth 
seems to have been quite unaware of this essential meaning of 
the Oxford Movement. “He does not go all the way with the 
Oxford Movement,” says Crabb Robinson commenting on a 
conversation between Wordsworth, Faber and himself “the 
praises them for inspiring the age with a deep reverence for anti- 
quity and a more cordial conformity with ritual observances as 
well as a warmer piety—but goes no further. Yet he is claimed 
by them as their poet.” A little later Crabb Robinson notes that 
Wordsworth thinks the Puseyites are going too far and ma 
provoke a civil war which will probably break out in Scotland. 
His idea of the Via Media in fact is simply a highroad leading 
from the past and avoiding the anarchy of sectarianism on the 
one hand and Roman authoritarianism on the other. “Papacy,” 
he wrote in a letter to the Bishop of London on the subject of the 
1829 Relief Bill, “will tolerate no private judgment and dissent 
is impatient of anything else.” 

He hated both. His attacks on every measure promoted for 
Catholic Relief are matched by bitter comments on the Broad 
and also the Evangelical wings of the Church of England, both of 
which he regarded as selling the pass to the Dissenters. For 
example, he wrote in 1816 to Christopher Wordsworth com- 
plaining that the Bishop of Gloucester had ordained a man 
rejected by the Bishop of Chester on account of heterodox 
opinions: 

... 1am for my Fao much hurt at this proceeding of Dr. Ryder 

as it is notorious that the person in question is a rank methodist— 

one traitorous mind may thus inundate the whole Church with its 
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most dangerous enemies. Mr. W—— preached the other - in 
Kendal in a chapel which under the management of a person whom 
I will not name has long been a scandal to the Establishment. 


But he was more afraid of the Catholics than of the Dissenters 
because the Dissenters were so divided. None the less one of his 
arguments against freedom for the Catholics was that it must 
inevitably be followed by freedom for the Dissenters, and free- 
dom for the Dissenters would subvert the State on account of 
their republicanism. Hence he opposed legislation to admit 
Dissenters to Cambridge on the ground that it would weaken 
the Church of England and so have a disintegrating effect on the 
monarchy and social order. 

Wordsworth, however, did not allow all this violent feeling to 
infect his private friendships. The close friendship with Crabb 
Robinson, for instance, survived unimpaired disagreement on 
almost every question of practical politics and also the latter’s 
declaration that he had become a Unitarian. And his anti- 
Catholicism did not prevent him from forming a rather specially 
charming family friendship with Arthur Quillinan, a Roman 
Catholic, who would later become the husband of his daughter 
Dora. 

There is a certain embarras de richesse in choosing quotations to 
show the reasons which Wordsworth gave for his distrust of the 
Roman system. Here-are two, the first from a letter written to 
Sir Robert Inglis in 1825, and the second from a letter to Glad- 
stone in 1844: 


Papacy is essentially at enmity with light and knowledge; its 
power to exclude these blessings is not so great as formerly 1 ae 
its desire to do so is equally strong. . . . But persecution must go 
hand in hand with ignorance—a sincere Romanist is by duty a 
persecutor. The ambition of the papal ———, ursuing their 
own ends by the exclusion of knowledge, might ee been far 
more successfully opposed than it has been by the very members of 
that Church, had not the Church contrived to enlist the disinterested 
passions of human nature on its side by establishing a conviction 
that there is no safety out of the pale of that Church:—hence 
humanity is abused, if I may say so, to make men inhuman. 


As to Romanism, having lived much in countries where it is 
dominant, and being not unacquainted with much of its history, my 
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horror of it, I will not use a milder term, notwithstanding all that I 
love and admire in that Church, is great indeed. I trust with you 
that there is small reason for believing that it will ever supplant our 
church in this country but we must never lose sight of its manifold 
attractions for the two extremes of our artificial society, the opulent 
and luxurious, never trained to vigorous thinking, and who have 
outlived the power of indulging in their excesses, these on the one 
hand; and on the other, the extreme poor, who are greatly in danger 
of falling under the influence of its doctrines. . . . 


In fact he had found a good deal to love and admire. He had 
a wistful appreciation of Catholic piety however simple. He 
remembers the prayer of a young woman whom he had watched 
bring her crippled child to St. Kevin’s Well in Ireland and 
wishes that Protestants could show the same totality of faith 
without what he thinks of as the accompanying superstitions. 
Then too there is the fascination which shrines of and devotion 
to Our Lady held for him. In a note to the Albano sonnet he 
remarks that it would be a great error to condemn all Catholic 
intercessions as purely idolatrous and that this bears with especial 
force upon addresses to the Virgin. It would be easy to attribute 
this to the impress of motherhood left on his mind by the loss of 
his own mother at the age of eight, but this can scarcely account 
for the insight of the poetry he wrote about Our Lady, the 
tender handling of the theme in Our Lady of the Snows, and in 
particular the sum of Catholic teaching, obviously understood 
deeply, which he compressed into the great sonnet The Virgin. 
There is too his delicate insight into the spirituality of St. Francis 
of Assisi expressed in The Cuckoo at Laverna, an insight which is 
all the more remarkable since it was revolutionary for his age 
whose view of St. Francis, where it had one at all, was on the 
lines of Hallam’s “a harmless enthusiast, pious and sincere, but 
hardly of sane mind” who “was much rather accessory to the 
intellectual than to the moral degradation of his species.”” One 
might cite also as essentially Catholic the remarks about idiots 
called forth by a letter from Christopher North in which he had 
objected to the Idiot Boy as being a theme unsuitable for poetry. 
There is a tone in Wordsworth’s reply which shows as nothing 
else in all his writing does so felicitously the nobility to which 
his nature could sometimes rise. 
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. .. | have often applied to idiots, in my own, mind, that sublime 
expression of Scripture, that their life is hidden with God .. . if an 
idiot is born in a poor man’s house, it must be taken care of, and 
cannot be boarded out, as it would by gentlefolks, or sent to a 
public or private asylum. . . . I have, indeed often looked upon the 
conduct of fathers and mothers of the lower classes of society towards 
idiots as the great triumph of the human heart. It is there that we see 
the strength, disinterestedness and grandeur of love, nor have I ever 
been able to contemplate an object that calls out so many excellent 
and virtuous sentiments without finding it hallowed thereby. . . . 


Underlying his antagonism to the Roman system there was 
this instinctive understanding: “Almost all her errors and cor- 
ruptions,” he said, “are abuses of what is good.” And it was the 
perception of this understanding no doubt that made Aubrey de 
Vere say of him: “Mr. Wordsworth is a Protestant, but the mind 
poetic of Wordsworth is chiefly Catholic.” But there was also 
an instinctive emotional fear which could issue in repulsion. The 
tremendous impact of Catholic ritual was apt to swing him 
violently towards repulsion. It is a fair guess at his underlying 
state of mind when he wrote the sonnet Transubstantiation and 
also those strange lines Processions suggested by a Sunday morning 
in the Chamonix valley during his tour of 1820. The point is 
perhaps supported by the fact that Dorothy describes the same 
Chamonix procession in her diary quite simply and naturally 
and obviously without undergoing any of her brother’s emotional 
upheaval. 

Can we now account for the appearance that Wordsworth’s 
Christianity is linked to a loss of intellectual power and poetic 
inspiration? The decline has often been exaggerated, but a certain 
decline must be granted. He wrote a great deal during his long 
Christian period and frequently on Christian themes. A number 
of poems were didactic or propagandist in purpose, for example 
the Ecclesiastical sonnets and the Capital Punishment sonnets, and 
in this class it is easy to pick from the ruck those few with a 
theme to which his whole being responded. But the trouble goes 
deeper than the misplaced lecturers’ desk. Sentimentalisms, trite 
ideas and occasional exhibitions of mawkish piety crop up like 
unexpected local appearances of some infection to disfigure too 
much of his later poetry. In The Excursion, finished so early as 
1814, there are many passages the equal of anything he ever 
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wrote but the sustained intellectual mastery which never fails 
throughout the Prelude has become uncertain, and that spiritual 
integrity which is the noblest mark of his great period no longer 
strikes as conclusive. The contrast is the more remarkable since 
the version of the Prelude which he himself passed for publication 
shortly before his death had been carefully revised, but no 
subsequent face-lifting has softened the power of those splendid 
bones formed so many years earlier. In sum, much of what Words- 
worth wrote in the later half of his life seems no longer to be 

Felt in the blood and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into my purer mind 

With tranquil restoration. 

Two main points have emerged in regard to Wordsworth’s 
acceptance of Christianity. In the first place, his Christianity was 
incomplete and out of centre. In the second place, there is the 
element of defeatism. His Christianity was stunted because he 
embraced a Church for purposes which had nothing to do with 
that Church’s essential life and were merely a by-product of it— 
and so he misused his Church. But more edoneuilly it was 
stunted because he never came to ultimate grips with the full 
body of Christian doctrine and therefore under-valued, distorted 
or left unrealized great structural truths, substituting sentiment 
for hard theological belief: An example could be the XIth and 
XIIth Capital Punishment sonnets which come so near the 
Christian idea and yet are a travesty. A full intellectual allegiance 
might also have enabled him to transcend his natural Pelagianism 
and so overcome those limitations of insight which cramped his 
ideas, e.g., of penitence, of self-surrender and of grace. The element 
of defeatism in his approach would have been transformed in 
such an organic development of his Christian mind and purged 
of any enervating effect. Finally, he must have realized—as he 
never did—that the essence of Christianity is a total challenge, 
but a challenge to a way of life and thought and feeling imposed 
in the last resort by intellectual beliefs. 

“Son centre n'est pas au milieu” was once said of Browning. It 
would be a true remark of Wordsworth’s Christianity; and it is 
here that one seems to discern the leakage of spiritual integrity. 
There is a sense too of intellectual constraint. Further light is 
thrown on this by a recollection of Aubrey de Vere’s of a state- 
ment he made concerning his later poetry: 
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It has been observed also that the Religion of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, at least of his earlier poetry, is not as distinctly “Revealed 
Religion” as might have been expected from this poet’s well- 
known adherence to what he has called emphatically “The Lord 
and mighty paramount of Truths.” He once remarked to me him- 
self on this circumstance, and explained it by stating that when in 
youth his imagination was shaping for itself the channel in which it 
was to flow, his religious convictions were less definite and less 
strong than they had become on more mature thought, and that 
when his poetic mind and manner had once been formed, he feared 
that he might in attempting to modify them, have become con- 


strained. 


His remarks to Aubrey de Vere show the split made in his 
mind by his incomplete comprehension of Christianity. And this 
interpretation of them gives the key to his comparative failure as 
a great poet during his later life. For great poetry is also born of 
a challenge, the challenge of deeply felt experience which must 
be realized at the level where imagination, emotion and intellect 
fuse into one act of expression. For the reasons which have been 
discussed, Wordsworth seldom realized his Christianity at this 
level. Therefore the necessary prerequisite for the writing of 
great poetry was absent. James Montgomery was right that the 
finest parts of The Excursion are not those which are specifically 
Christian. They are the ones in which Wordsworth was still able 
to draw upon the intensity of his experience as nature-mystic. If 
he had used the hone of theology to whet the cutting edge of his 
mind he could have pierced through his cushioning of Christian 
sentiment to the stark challenge below. He would then have 
stood on Dante’s ground. It is an ironic comment on his “Chris- 
tian mind” that he told Aubrey de Vere that his fellowship with 
Dante was as patriot not poet. 

Towards the end of his life Wordsworth realized that some- 
how he had missed his way. There is a simple sincerity, a new 
tone of humility in a letter addressed in 1844 to an unknown 
correspondent: 


Worldly-minded I am not. . . . What I do lament most is that the 
spirituality of my nature does not expand and rise the nearer I 
approach the grave, as yours does, and as it fares with my beloved 


partner. ee 


It was too late to remake his poetry, but humility remakes thesoul. 
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BLACK MARKET IN EPISCOPAL 
ORDERS? 


7 HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT may have been 


over-written in the last twenty years, but its check in the sixties of 
last century and its gradual recession have never been adequately 
explained either by Catholics or by Anglicans. Newman’s life is hardly 
a “success story,” but many Catholics write as if his movement was, 
while Anglicans do not find it easy to say why they prefer Pusey to 
Newman. If individual submission to Rome is not to be the end, what 
reasonable alternative can be suggested? The life of Dr. F. G. Lee™ was 
an attempt to find the answer to this question, and not the least interest 
it contains lies in the fact that he accepted the other alternative and 
was reconciled to the Catholic Church six weeks before he died. In 
the meantime his search had led him into strange places, and his manifest 
honesty of purpose always won him the admiration of younger men, 
amongst whom are to be counted Hopkins and Dolben. That a 
clandestine consecration to episcopal status should have been con- 
sidered by him was but part of his dilemma. His problem was not one 
that died with him, but has arisen again from time to time, until now 
there are many episcopi vagantes to be counted in England alone. The 
Tractarians had shown a laudable desire to take the Church to the 
people: it was Dr. Lee’s trouble that he was not sure whether they had 
a Church to take. 

For thirty-two years (1867-99) as the Vicar of All Saints in the 
marshes of Lambeth he had laboured to reform the unruly inhabitants 
of the New Cut by the novel method of restoring liturgical services 
to the Church of England, even though he had to confess at the end: 
“I have been here thirty years, and the Devil is still the ruler.” An 
Anglican disciple of Pugin and friend of the convert Leicestershire 
squire, Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, Dr. F. G. Lee was something of an 
eminent Victorian me has hitherto escaped his chronicler. Faber 
admired his “earnestness, generosity, true love of souls and continual 
Catholic instincts”; the Anglican ritualists, once they had turned 
anti-Roman (with the rebuff administered to them by Manning, who 
had the Christian Unity movement condemned by Rome in 1864) 
attacked him vigorously, but younger Anglicans of those days found 
in his church an atmosphere that was different from that of any other 
church in London. Until the South Western Railway bought and 
pulled down his church and vicarage, it was a place of pilgrimage for 
those who sought what are now known as “fal Catholic practices.” 


t Dr. Lee of Lambeth, by H. R. T. Brandreth (S.P.C.K. 21s). 
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The re-ordinations that took place in the private chapel of his vicarage 
and the enrolments in his Order of Corporate Reunion were always 
something of a mystery, not of much concern to Roman Catholics, 
though his neighbour the Archbishop of Canterbury in his palace of 
Lambeth found the whole business somewhat irksome. Kensitites 
occasionally caught sight of the Doctor “in full episcopal vestments, 
as approved by the Church of Rome herself, censing the altar,” but 
the only Catholic who is recorded by Mr. Brandreth as giving much 
attention to him was Arnold Harris Mathew, later an Old Catholic 
bishop but then (in 1886) parish priest of Trowbridge, who, under the 
first of his many aliases, Hw, in the Trowbridge Chronicle: “He is 
undoubtedly a bishop, which is more than can be said of his neighbour 
at Lambeth Palace.” 

Mr. Brandreth has already produced a valuable study of the 
ecclesiastical underworld in his Episcopi Vagantes, but with the life of 
Dr. Lee he is on different ground. No one could call Dr. Lee a character 
from the underworld. His enthusiasm for his ideals and his enormous 
moral courage set him in striking contrast to such ecclesiastical 
adventurers as Julius Ferrete or Villatte. He never shunned the light of 
day, but engaged most vigorously in public controversy and proclaimed 
his intentions in the famous Pastoral of the Order of Corporate 
Reunion in 1877. The only matter on which Lee observed absolute 
secrecy was that of the identity of his consecrator and the place and 
manner of his consecration as bishop. He once said to a friend, “No 
one knows any more about this than the man who blacks your boots 
in the street.” In at least one case of a re-ordination which he carried 
out for an Anglican clergyman at Lambeth, he indicated that his 
credentials were locked away in a safe in the room and that of course 
they could be produced if it was really necessary, but that among 
Mago” this was not required. Lee was absolutely sincere and fear- 
ess, and, however tactless his attitude may appear at this later time, 
—— ~ be no doubt that he honestly believed in his credentials 

mself. 

The O.C.R. claimed to have “three distinct and independent lines 
of episcopal succession,” and as there were three bishops of the Order 
(Lee of Dorchester, Mossman of Selby and Seccombe of Caerleon) 
puzzled Victorian inquirers were apt to think that each of he three 
received his consecration from different hands. The vicar of Market 
Rasen (Lincs) lecturing at Exeter Hall in 1881 attacked the O.C.R. in 
these terms: “All who join this order must be re-baptized, re-confirmed, 
and every clergyman re-ordained. It professes, I understand, to receive 
into its ranks none but members of the Church of England, and 

sesses three bishops of its own, who have been consecrated 
y bishops belonging to the Roman, Greek, and either Anglican or 
Cc 
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pa Churches, but when and where consecrated I cannot pretend 
to solve.’’! 

A ritualist in 1878 was equally nonplussed: “The O.C.R. leads 
members of the Church of England to seek confirmation not at the 
hands of an English diocesan but at the hands of one who has been 
made bishop by the secret co-operation (as is asserted) of a Roman, a 
Greek and an Armenian ecclesiastic.”” 

Clearly there are the elements of a pretty detective problem here. 
Lee destroyed all his documents before Fis death, and as Mr. Brandreth 
laments, ““We are left to build our theories on circumstantial evidence.” 
Though his book is much more than an account of the O.C.R., it 
may not be without advantage to examine more closely the account he 
does give of this clandestine consecration in the hope that with one or 
two new facts and a sifting of the old, some further progress to a final 
solution may now be possible. 

In summary Mr. Brandreth thinks that of the three, Seccombe3 was 
made bishop in 1866 by Ferrete, and that he may have been the 
machinator doli for the others. Mossman, he thinks, was consecrated by 
a suffragan of the Archbishop of Milan, at or near Milan, and in the 
Ambrosian rite, while Lee was consecrated at or near Venice, possibly 
by some Armenian prelate in communion with Rome: “though the 
name of the Bishop of Murano has been constantly connected with 
the affair.” He adds the possibility—which was asserted in stronger 
terms by a writer in the Tablet (1908-9)—that Cardinal Mai4 sna 
the Pope to turn a blind canonical eye to the proceedings until it was 
seen how the plan of fostering corporate reunion would prosper. It is 
certain that Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle was acting in concert with Lee 
in the summer of 1877. His chaplain, Fr. Tondini the Barnabite, 
obtained from Pius IX on 13 May, 1877 a formal approval of prayers 
for the reunion of Anglicans, the Eastern Churches and Rome, and of 
this even de Lisle wrote with suspicious magniloquence to Gladstone, 
“The Pope has now committed himself over — and ears to the two 
points for which I have always agitated through good report and evil 
report. The first is for the Principle of Corporate Reunion. The second 
is for the special prayers for the reunion of the Greco-Russian Church 
with our Latin Church” (Life, vol. Il, p. 175). Though the Tablet 
(16 June, 1877) recorded the papal concession about prayers for unity— 
a concession which did much to reverse the unfavourable judgment 
of 1864 which condemned similar prayers—no word was said about 

t Secret Societies, by the Rev. Hely Hutchinson Smith, November 1881. 

2 W. Allen Whitworth in The Church Review, 28 December, 1878. 

3 His statement that Seccombe had been a Cistercian at Mount St. Bernard is 


not borne out by the records of that monastery. 
4 This is strange, as Cardinal Mai died in 1854. 
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any other papal approval of wider schemes. What de Lisle obtained 
from Pius IX, then in the last year of his life, will probably never be 
known, but if one supposed that the Pope had given de Lisle some 
verbal warrant for going ahead with his plans, it would explain some- 
thing of what followed in the episode of the clandestine consecrations. 
It hardly needs saying that to de Lisle corporate reunion meant the 
creation of a Uniat Church in England with orders derived in the first 
instance from Latin prelates. | 

Mr. Brandreth thinks that the mystery of the consecration began and 
ended at Milan: 


It would seem probable that the Archbishop of Milan engineered 
the whole business, though he was concerned directly with only 
one of the consecrations. It seems certain that this consecration was 
that of Mossman. There is no documentary evidence now available 
for either theory, but a Roman Catholic priest who was in the 
Diocese of Milan at the time, and later became a Professor at 
Wonersh, implicated his Archbishop in the proceedings. 


As evidence for the last statement Mr. Brandreth offers the infor- 
mation that the priest in question gave these facts to the late Canon 
Ollard in a private letter. It is fortunate that the priest is still alivet and 
able to take notice of what is written on these matters. He was per- 
sonally known to the Archbishop of Milan (Calabiana) of the time 
and received tonsure and Minor Orders from him. Many years later 
this priest instituted certain inquiries about the mystery of these 
consecrations and enlisted the help of the then Prefect of the Ambrosian 
Library, Mgr. Achille Ratti, of Mgr. Nasoni (a Canon of the Chapter 
of Milan and lawyer of the Curia) and of Cardinal Ferrari. He now 
states that no evidence whatever was found to support the story of a 
Milanese consecration: 


I remember from replies received to my requests that the inquiry 
had a purely negative result. Not only did the registers of the Curia 
and those existing in the Archiepiscopal Archives give no trace of 
the consecration at the time suggested, but this same negative result 
was found for the three years preceding and the three years following 
1877, which was the period given by Canon Ollard. 


It would therefore seem that Canon Ollard or Mr. Brandreth must 
have misunderstood the purport of this Milanese priest’s remarks, for 
he never had the slightest intention of “implicating his Archbishop” 
nor any evidence that would have enabled him to do so. 

The “Bishop of Murano,” who is the second choice offered to us, 


t He has, alas, died while this article was being set up in type. 
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seems to be an invention of Mr. Brandreth’s. No such diocese exists in 
the Latin Church, and the little town of Murano near Venice, though 
having a Duomo, is without a bishop. The name that Mr. Brandreth 
may have met in his investigations, if it were written episcopus Muranus 
in a document, or so‘reported from someone’s memory of a document, 
could only refer to the Bishop of Muro (or Muro Lucano), a diocese in 
the vicinity of Potenza in Southern Italy. Now it is certainly very 


curious that the only clue which the late Fr. Thurston was able to | 


unearth on this matter points the same way. He left some notes on the 
subject of Lee’s consecration from which I take the following: 


The widow of Mr. Seccombe found among some old treasures 
in 1923 a little phial labelled “Holy Chrism supplied by the Rt. 
Rev. J. B. Gigli, Bp of Chardica and conveyed to me by the Rt. Rev. 
F. G. Lee, D.C.L., 15 Nov. 1877. J. T. Seccombe.” This was appa- 
rently found in the house of the Rev. C. E. Seccombe, rector of 
Plympton St. Maurice, Devon. 


The search for a bishop of the name of Gigli has not been very suc- 
cessful, but the only bishopric held by one of that name and recorded 
by Gams in his Series Episcoporum (Supplement, p. 18) is that of Muro, 
where one Thomas Antony Gigli, O.S.F., was bishop from 1832 until 
1859. Though Gams gives the name of a successor from 1859 onwards, 
he does not supply any date for the death of Bishop Gigli, who may 
therefore have been translated to a See in partibus such as Chardica in 
1859 or later. Attempts to find more facts about Bishop Gigli, whether 
Thomas Antony or J. B., at the Ambrosian Library in Milan have 
proved fruitless, in spite of the kindness of its curator, Mgr. Galbiati. 
The question for the private detective thus becomes: Did Bishop 
Gigli of Muro survive till 1877 and in old age consecrate Dr. Lee 
somewhere in Northern Italy? 

Mr. Brandreth is not inclined to give much credence to the story 
that the consecration took place on shipboard, though it is one of 
those stories—like that of the shield-signal at Marathon—which are 
difficult to account for if the thing did not happen. Certainly Dr. Lee’s 


second son, G. Ambrose Lee, believed it, as his letter to Fr. Thurston 


testifies : 


I was consulted about the Dictionary of National Biography some 
time ago, and think that a proof of my father’s life was submitted to 
me. . . . In any case, however, I supplied most of the facts contained 
therein. I never heard the statement to which you refer as to 
“consecration by the Abp. of Milan in his private chapel,” and do 
not attach the slightest credence to it. Whatever was done was done 
not at Milan but at Venice, and, I believe, out at sea there. Very few 
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of the initiated of the O.C.R. were told the actual circumstances of 
the consecration, but all were invited to take the facts on trust. Those 
who did know were bound to secrecy. My mother, who followed 
me into the Church in 1881—being reconciled by your Fr. Galwey— 
was one who knew everything and disclosed enough to demonstrate 
that she had been validly confirmed by one of the O.C.R. bishops— 
Mossman, I think. She never corrected my references to the Venice 
consecration, and always led me to believe that she concurred in my 
attribution of this event to that city....The whole idea of the 
O.C.R., I am positive, was my father’s. I recollect the initiation of it 
and his journey to Italy perfectly well. . . . (Letter of 29 June, 1912.) 


The purpose of a consecration on the high seas is fairly obvious to a 
canonist. The normal necessity of seeking by dismissorial letters the 
permission of the territorial bishop in whose diocese the consecration 
is to take place would not then arise for a foreign prelate, i.e., for a 
bishop who was outside his own territory, or perhaps not in possession 
of a territory at all. If the Pope had given de Lisle a general sanction to 
go ahead with his scheme, it is quite possible that he did not contemplate 
the actual steps which Lee an de Lisle then took, and that he had not 
armed them with the canonical dispensations that would have saved 
them the embarrassment of a day at sea voyaging from Chioggia on 
the Venetian lagoon or rolling gently in the Pass of Malamocco. The 
full answer to what happened may be in the de Lisle papers, for his 
Life by Purcell is somewhat reticent on these events. That an Armenian 
prelate from the Mecharitist convent of S. Lazzaro should be asso- 
ciated with the consecration would certainly be desired by both Lee 
and de Lisle, who always intended their movement to look to the 
East as well as to England, and just at the time the plight of the 
Armenians at the hands of the Turks was engaging the attention of 
Gladstone, and of de Lisle, in England. Already in 1876 the Civilta 
Cattolica (22 August) had spoken of “an encouraging movement in 
England which aims at promoting mass-reunion with the Catholic 
Church,” and in its notice of Lee’s Pastoral letter, it said (12 April, 1878), 
“When a sufficient number of Anglican clergy have removed by means 
of this Order the difficulty arising from their own ordinations, the 
Order hopes to be able to present a request for corporate reunion 
with the Catholic Church.” This is hardly enough to warrant Mr. 
Brandreth’s conclusion that the Civilta Cattolica “hinted that it might 
be prepared to approve, should the O.C.R. receive Anglican support.” 
At the same time, it shows that observers in Rome were alive to 
happenings in England which did not attract the notice of their 
Enolish Catholic brethren until 1881, and it may well be that they had 
been carefully primed by some friend of de Lisle. 
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One of the preliminaries to episcopal consecration in the Latin rite 
is a profession of faith. It would be interesting to know in what form 
Dr. Lee made this profession. His opinion on the XXXIX Articles, 
given in his Glossary of Liturgical Terms (1877, p. 41) was that they 
were 


Certain theological propositions and ecclesiastical opinions, con- 
firmed and approved “ the Anglican Convocation in 1572, and 
afterwards ratified and confirmed as valuable by the same authority 
nine years later. They are not articles of faith, nor a creed, but merely 
Articles of Religion. 


One notices the absence of all mention of the sanction of the civil 
power behind the Articles. Lee was clear-sighted enough to see that if 
once that shackle is broken, the spirituality is free, and may turn back 
towards the Church whence it had separated. What he did not see was 
that potestas ordinis is not enough. The Catholic Church recognizes in 
a properly-constituted bishop that power of orders and, alongside it, 
a power of jurisdiction. In his fight against the hand of the civil 
authority upon the Church of England, he came to reject the need for 
any authority at all, even ecclesiastical. 

In 1869 he had produced a theological and historical vindication of 
Anglican Orders. In 1898 he said that he still adhered to this: es * 
I believe that the broad moral argument on their behalf... is far 
more effective than either the theological or the historical.” This 
moral argument was drawn from the revival of Catholic doctrine and 
practice, which seemed to him to point to the authentically Catholic 
character of his Church: “‘and by consequence to the validity of our 
ordinations.” This argument from the apparent efficacy of his mini- 
strations is the one that exercises a hold upon the would-be convert 
from the Anglican ministry longer than any other. Dr. Lee himself 
shook it off six weeks before his death and submitted to Rome, but 
the zeal of the opus operantis is often such that its results can sometimes 
pass as equal to those of the ill-received opus operatum of a validly- 
ordained priesthood. It will be so until there are saints among English 


Catholics. 
J. H. CreHan 


‘ 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Lu MAY BE REMEMBERED that in some previous notes I gave pride 
of place in new records to Vivaldi’s Four Concerti Grossi “The 
Seasons.” That record was the beginning of a series of issues of the 
work of a priest-composer (for Vivaldi was in orders) whose work 
has for too ine been overshadowed by that of his great contempor- 
aries, Bach and Handel. His stature is perhaps fally revealed in a 
magnificent Concerto in E minor for ‘cello and string orchestra, 
recently issued on a long-playing Decca record (LXT2765). The long, 
deeply expressive lines of the slow sections, the “divine machinery” of 
the quick ones, coupled with the impeccable and wonderfully sonorous 
playing of the solo part by Pierre Fournier and of the strings by the 
fine Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, make this, for me, the outstanding 
record of recent months. On the other side of the record is a perfor- 
mance by the same artists of Boccherini’s B flat "Cello Concerto: a 
much more extrovert work, but again played with a rare perfection 
of tone and rhythm. A smaller Vivaldi record (London L.P. LSs91) of 
a concerto for bassoon, strings and harpsichord is also a delicious work. 
The virtuosity and beautiful tone of the bassoonist (Henri Helaerts) 
sets the ear tingling with joy. Equally beautiful oboe playing (Roger 
Reversy) is revealed on the other side in a performance of a Marcello 
Concerto in C minor. But this work is oan slighter than the Vivaldi. 
Comparable to the latter in quality, and in many ways similar in 
idiom is Telemann’s Concerto in G major for viola and strings, played 
by Heinz Kirchner and the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra (London 
L.P. LS686). Telemann is another prolific contemporary of Bach, and 
although much of his music was “thrown-off” for occasional use, his 
best works—and this Concerto can be counted as one of such— 
deserve to be more widely known. This is a beautiful record, and the 
playing of the violist is superb. Two Canzone for double string 
orchestra by Gabrieli—an early Venetian composer—fill the other side. 
The formulae of the period are perhaps too much in evidence in the 
music. Another Vivaldi ‘Cello Concerto (in G major) is played by 
Massimo Anfiteatrof on Brunswick AXTL1004. This work reaches us 
in a curiously round-about way, as it is arranged from Bach’s organ 
transcription of the original work! It is not nearly so fine as the E minor. 
Works o Albinoni, Alessandro Scarlatti and Tartini are also contained 
on this record, but there is nothing especially memorable in them. 
Bach’s Italian Concerto in F major is on two 78 rpm records 
(Col. LX8955-6). The harpsichord playing of Liselotte Selbiger is 
first-rate. Also on a similar record (Col. LX1580) is a Bach aria “Bist 
du bei Mir” and Mozart’s ““Abendempfindung,” sung by Elizabeth 
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Schwarzkopf accompanied by Gerald Moore. The tone of the singer 
here sounds curiously “strangled.” 

We are indebted to Karl Haas and the London Baroque Orchestra 
for many interesting finds in eighteenth-century music. They have 
now recorded an unknown Cherubini work, a Pater Noster for 
violin solo and orchestral accompaniment (Parlophone R29618). 1 
wish I could warmly welcome the piece, but I find it curiously flat and 
given to much wavering in its stylistic loyalties. The by-ways of 
music are littered with such finely carved but fundamentally insipid 
music, and although it is pleasant enough on the ear, it cannot hope to 
compete with even the chips from the workshops of the giants. 
Cherubini has often a Mozartean clarity, but place the music of this 
record by the side of three fine recent Mozart recordings (Piano 
Quartets in G minor and E flat, superbly played by Clifford Curzon 
and the Amadeus Quartet on Decca LXT2772, and the A major 
clarinet quintet pron well, but not outstandingly so, by the Fine 
Arts Quartet and Reginald Kell on Brunswick AXTL1007) and one 


will notice immediately how the Mozart canvas is filled with strong 
events, whereas in the Cherubini piece the sounds always seem prepa- 
ratory for something that never arrives. The other classical work in 
recent issues that I would like to recommend is Schumann’s “‘Lieder- 
kreis,” Op. 39, sung nee Danco accompanied by Guido 


Agosti (Decca LX3107), although I am not wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with the somewhat hard timbre of the singer’s voice. 

In a recent book, The Composer’s World, Hindemith puts forward a 
plea for the re-establishment of first principles in music to counter the 
chaos of modern music-making, and in doing so goes back as far as 
St. Augustine and Boethius. The thought is refreshing and after 
reading the book I went hopefully to a work of Hindemith recently 
recorded, “Theme and Four Variations” (The Four Temperaments) 
played by the Zimbler String Sinfonietta on Brunswick AXL2o001. 
The composer has certainly not here been able to put his fine theories 
into practice: the usual arid eclecticism dominates, and one seems a long 
way from the pure philosophic draughts of the early philosophers when 
speaking of the art of music. Indeed, centrelessness (as in Prokofiev's 
recently recorded sth symphony on Decca LXT2764) or an imper- 
manent dissolving centre (as in Delius’s Dance Rhapsody No. 1— 
which is badly focused instrumentally—on H.M.V. DB9785-6, and 
Lambert’s “Rio Grande” and “Horoscope” on Col. SX1003) seem to 
be features of so much present-day output. 

Disappointing, too, is the unfulfilled promise of many modern 
works. Nielsen’s “Helios” Overture (Decca LX3101), and Burkhard’s 
“Toccata” for four wind instruments, percussion and strings (Decca 


- 
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LXT2702) both start with striking ideas, but the impulse peters out 
and the composer is left with his craftsmanship for the continuation of 
the good work of the beginning. Works which have a genuine even if 
limited centre are Debussy’s “Trois Ballades de Francois Villon” 
(which together with songs by Chabrier and Ravel are on Decca 
LXT2774), Vaughan Williams’s D minor Concerto for violin and 
strings (one of his weaker works) on Brunswick AXTL1006, and 
the Tallis Fantasia (H.M.V. DB9783-4), and, odd as it may seem, 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess,” the principal music of which has 
appeared on a Brunswick long-playing record, LAT8021. This is 
genuine folk-art, and makes a deep impression in a performance that is 
extremely vital and moving. Indeed, I would like to bracket this last 
work with the first work I mentioned, Vivaldi’s E minor ’Cello 
Concerto: choices that show the wide area of musical thought. 
Perhaps 1 may be permitted to mention here the long-playing record 
of my second string quartet, superbly played by the Griller Quartet 
on Decca LX3088, and of my Piano Trio (Argo). By the time these 
notes appear Decca will have issued a long-playing record of my 


“Missa in honorem Sancti Dominici” (LXT 2794). 
EDMUND RUBBRA 


REVIEWS 


MYSTICISM AND MAGIC 


Magie ) Extrémes. Etudes Carmélitaines (Desclée de Brouwer 
105 frs). 

F THIS COLLECTION could hardly have been ag in England, 
lie must be because the anguish of our times has bitten less ) 0% 
into our soul than into that of others, or perhaps because we are 
never inclined to go to “extremes.” The Director, Fr. Bruno de Jesus 
Marie, in his Liminaire, explains the title of the book thus: true 
Christianity can be regarded as a vertical reaching upwards to our 
beatific union with God, and downwards to that isolation which is 
hell. These are “extremes.’’ But cutting across it is a horizontal on 
which lie all modern “excesses,” our attempts to break with all that 
has hitherto been, we might almost say with what we are. Whatever 
this may mean exactly, there are those who might object to the 
“horizontal” as being the line of “‘excesses’’: it is, they would say, 
just where the sanely human man will walk. No: he would have to 
stand still at the point of intersection. And the point of these modern 
esotericists (see he article by M. G. Buraud) is that they want not to 
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be “humanist’’: therefore they move on and on in either direction 
into “excess.’” The only corrective (that, I think, is the doctrine of 
this book) is Christian mysticism, that of St. John of the Cross—the 
opposite, for example, to Nietzsche’s. 

Three articles help us to find a foothold, and deal really with the 
subject often recurring in these Etudes—whether there can be a natural 
mysticism: whether man, by the exercise of some purely human 
discipline, can reach a perfect union with God, or, alternatively, 
whether Grace ever raises, e.g., pagans, to that union with God which 
man thirsts for. The first essay, by M. F. Daumas on “The love of 
Life and the sense of the Divine in Ancient Egypt,” is very beautiful. 
We can only hope that the translations of confessedly very difficult 
texts are correct, and trust that the Egyptian devotee reached, at least 
hereafter, what he seems so earnestly to have strained for. The second 
article describes “India, obsessed by the S:-red”’ (captif du Sacré), in 
which M. A. Béguin follows customary lines without much obscurity: 
the third is by Fr. Bruno himself: “Hindu and Christian Mysticism.” 
He recalls that in 1949 the Swami Siddheswarananda gave several 
conferences at the Sorbonne on St. John of the Cross, affirming that 
it was in Carmelite thinkers that he best met with that interior spiritual 
urge which characterizes Hindu thinkers, and asked whether St. John 
had not been affected, perhaps unconsciously, by Sufi thought, and 
thus ultimately by Hinduism. Now it seems that Hindu mysticism 
begins with detachment from the whole outside world, which involves 
unawareness, for example, of the millions who suffer and who starve; 
and this no doubt is possible. Next, one must detach oneself from all 
activities of the mind and immobilize the soul in the centre of itself. 
That too may be possible, but not, I should think, for long at a time. 
But, since even my “I” is illusory, it must liberate itself still further 
and become non-personal and one with the non-manifested Brahman. 
This, of course, is achieved by the practice of yoga and not by way 
of anything we should call grace. In short, the Himalayas are totally 
different from Mount Carmel. 

We are now closer to appreciating the essay by Dr. de Greeff, “Hell 
in the Human Life” —we confess to being unable to translate properly 
L’Enfer dans la condition humaine. So far as we follow the argument, 
it is this: Man is by his very nature born into a way of being which 
involves him in a network of attachments. Idle to deny that this is so. 
St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar was as immeshed, beholden, as any- 
body. Wicked, too, merely to be angry with and hate these ties (I am 
not sure that Dr. de Greeff says this, but it is so). One ought, on the 
contrary, to love them because Christ too was thus beholden—to His 
Mother to start with: one should then love as much as one can, always 
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loving primarily Christ in created things and beyond them. Now, 
what we are witnessing is either a revolt against ties, attachments 
such as anything we are born into or have inherited is considered to 
be, or the modern State is taking over all that the individual-person 
used to feel he should do and creating a false security which means, 
if it is successful, the death of what makes each man to be a man. 
Man thus is in hell—in personal non-being; isolation, loneliness, 
absolute dark and cold. We agree that we have outstripped the author’s 
words, but not, we think, his meaning. 

The book ends with a discussion of the definition of the Assumption, 
which has given a shock not only to the historian but the theologian, 
who now needs to revise all his theories of the development of doctrine: 
this we cannot here enter into. Salvador Dali (whose magnificent 
Crucifixion is reproduced without, alas, its marvellous colouring) 
proposes to paint the Assumption, both (it seems) spennncionile 
and according to his view of the ultimate constitution of matter which 
goes far beyond atoms or protons, and reaches even the novissime glu 
cosmique—the final fluidity whereof all things consist. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


SIGRID UNDSET 
Sigrid Undset, A Study in Christian Realism, by A. H. Winsnes (Sheed 


and Ward 15s). 

IGRID UNDSET’S LIFE-STORY is as moving as that of any of her 
heroines, and the conversion which marked its climax is com- 
— to Newman’s in its unfaltering courage and intellectual 
onesty. She started life with considerable disadvantages, being born 
into a country where the Church was discredited and receiving no 
religious upbringing from her parents. Although the sense of the 
sacred was always strong in her—as a small child she would interpret 
the weather signals hoisted on the coast as messages from God, indi- 
cating His pleasure or displeasure with mankind—yet when she went 
to earn her living in Oslo, she “looked on the Church as an extremely 
picturesque ruin standing somewhere in the background.” In the 
capital she found her contemporaries bowing down before the new 
mythology of evolution, progress and nationalism. Christianity, 
represented by the Protestant sects, was treated as an ossified survival. 
From the outset, however, she felt instinctively that none of the 
fashionable doctrines was worthy of her allegiance. Slowly, with 
great courage and lacking all human guidance, she swam against the 
contemporary current, interrogating and rejecting one by one the 
dumb false gods of her age. It seems that its high esteem for mother- 
hood and marriage first attracted her to the Church. The world war 
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proved to her the bankruptcy of human nature without God and 
showed the need of a single absolute truth, to which, in 1924, she 
finally assented. There had been no choc spirituel, no “‘j’ai pleuré et j’ai 
cru,” only a long, lonely quest over half a lifetime. She was 
received into the Church at the age of forty-two. 

Mr. Winsnes puts forward a strong claim that Sigrid Undset rather 
than Mauriac and his followers stands in the main stream of Catholic 
literary tradition. Although carried too far in an artificial theory of 
Thomistic and Augustinian strands, his point is none the less clear. 
Sigrid Undset concerns herself less with fallen man than with man 
redeemed. Her characters possess a spiritual vigour; they receive grace 
equal to the downdrag; for them prayer is something other than the 
reverse side of nausea. They may be unsophisticated countryfolk, but 
they are sensitive and subtle in their heart-searching, and Sigrid 
Undset’s study of their souls is none the less penetrating for being 
delicate. 

Loyalty to a cause outside oneself—that, Mr. Winsnes suggests, is 
Sigrid Undset’s basic theme, while disloyalty, as in many of Henry 
James’s novels, is the cardinal sin. The setting in her masterpiece (it is 
noteworthy that Kristin Lavransdatter was written before the author 
became a Catholic) is medieval, but there is nothing of escapism in 
this. Like Claudel she knows that such a setting adds a symbolism and 
natural beauty which few modern backgrounds can provide. Mr. 
Winsnes’s discussion of these and related themes is informative and 
useful. His study, part biographical, part critical, brings together 
many scattered facts and is especially valuable as situating Sigrid 


Undset in her Scandinavian context. 
VINCENT CRONIN 


E. H. D. 


English Historical Documents. Volume II, 1042-1189. Edited by David C 
Douglas and George W. Greenaway (Eyre and Spottiswoode 
80s). 

ii 1848 A STOUT FOLIO VOLUME entitled Monumenta Historica 

Britannica was published “by command of Her Majesty.” Edited 


with scrupulous care by that fine scholar Henry Petrie, and handsomely 
printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode, its 1036 pages embodied all the 
narrative materials for English history down to the Norman Conquest. 
The intention was to continue the work on the same scale; and if the 
plan had been carried out it would have provided this country with a 
collection worthy to rank with Pertz’s Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
and er Recueil des Historiens des Gaules. But Petrie died, the 


Treasury lost heart, and no second volume ever saw the light. 


‘ 
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It is to be hoped that better success will attend the new corpus of 
historical documents, of which the second volume, but first in order 
of publication, has just issued from the press. The imprint is again 
that of Eyre and Spottiswoode, but this time they have undertaken 
the whole burden and risk of publication, unassisted by any subvention 
from public funds. Since the plan of the new series is in several respects 
even more comprehensive than that of the Monumenta, a physical 
comparison between the two is of some interest. The number of pages 
is exactly the same, but the newcomer weighs only four and a quarter 

ounds, against the fifteen of the Monumenta. Yielding to the misguided 
” revalent dislike of tall books, the publishers have produced the 
work in the ungainly format of the Cambridge Modern Histories, 
with the result chet it is only an inch less thick than the Monumenta. 
A small folio would have been slimmer and much easier to handle. 

When we turn to the contents, the immediately obvious point of 
difference is that whereas all the texts in the Monumenta are printed in 
the original tongues, and only those in Anglo-Saxon have a translation 
appended, here the text is modern English throughout. This feature is 
certain to cause a good deal of head-shaking in scholarly circles; and 
it will probably encourage the rising generation of historical students 
to neglect their Latin. The general editor, Professor David Douglas, 
himself regrets it; but he argues that to study history without reference 
to the sources is futile, and an indirect access, through translation, is 
better than no access at all. Full references are given to the best editions 
of the original texts, and even the Latinist should be grateful for the 
convenience of having so much material of first-rate importance 
assembled within the covers of a single volume. 

The intention is to traverse, in twelve volumes, the whole field of 
English history from Anglo-Saxon times down to 1914, and to give 
the widest possible selection of fundamental sources. Thus in the 
present volume we are given the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (“C,” “D,” 
and “E” texts) from 1042 to 1154; a complete reproduction of the 
Bayeux Tapestry; copious excerpts from Domesday Book, the Pi 
Rolls, and the Red Book of the Exchequer; the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer in full; numerous royal and baronial charters; and a very 
full selection of biographies, letters, and chronicles. The political 
history of the period could not have been more amply illustrated. 
Ecclesiastical history is less fully covered. In his introduction Professor 
Douglas does justice to the Church as an organization in frequent 
conflict with the State, and he is willing to believe that by holding out 
hope of a brighter eternity it may have consoled the peasant for his 
squalid life on earth. The careers of Lanfranc, Anselm, and Becket are 
fully displayed; monasticism is represented by the Carta Caritatis and 
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other Cistercian documents; but the reforming decrees of the council 
of Westminster and of the Lateran councils find no place, nor is there 
any document referring to parochial vicars, though their office has 
proved one of the most durable creations of the period. 

For social history we have the full text of the Rectitudines, a number 
of manorial surveys, and a good selection of documents illustrating 
the evolution of the English borough. Room might have been found 
here for at least one charter instituting a local market and fair. Another 
omission is more singular: we search in vain for any allusion to the 
fact that one of the greatest social revolutions in our history, the 
transition from slavery to serfdom, was completed in this period. 
And it is a curious judgment (p. 810) which ranks Vinogradoft’s 
Villainage in England Fe his Growth of the Manor. 

The English versions are spirited, and wherever the reviewer has 
tested them, accurate. A superfluous comma in No. 246, line 4, has 
made nonsense of one passage, and on p. 486 hoc quoquo anno has twice 
been misprinted as hoc quoque anno. The bibliography of Stephen’s 
reign (p. 89) takes no account of anything published since 1935. The 
absence of a really comprehensive index is the more to be deplored 
seeing that the detailed list of contents, which runs to fourteen pages, 
has been set all in small capitals, and can therefore be consulted only 
with difficulty. But rather than dwell on minor blemishes, let us 


congratulate the editors and publishers on a great undertaking, boldly 
planned and happily carried out. They have provided the student of 
English history with the means to form his own judgment on the 
evidence, and the working historian with an invaluable tool. It is a 
safe prophecy that from henceforth no symbol will recur more 
frequently in the footnotes of historical literature than the initials 


E. H. D. 
H. P. R. FInBerc 


HOOKER’S INTELLECTUAL MILIEU 


The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought, by Peter Munz (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul 18s). 
HOOKER’S WELL-KNOWN CONSERVATISM qualifies 
him well for enforcing the now favourite thesis that the Renais- 
sance must be explained in terms of the Middle Ages. The ecclesiology 
of the great Anglican is an elaborate attempt to explain the Tudor 
Church-state actuality in terms of the intellectual heritage of the past, 
which for Hooker means largely the Thomist natural-law tradition. 
The present study shows in deta Hooker’s success in laying hold of 
the earlier tradition and his failure to join it to the contemporary 
actuality. 
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The theoretical underpinning of the Tudor Church-state relation- 
ship was the sixteenth-century interpretation of Marsilius of Padua, 
which meant the view that the spiritual aspect of man’s life touched 
by the Church was divorced from the aspect to which State laws are 
relevant. To lay hold of the Tudor actuality, Hooker has to take over 
this view, but he finds impossible the task of reconciling it with the 
natural-law tradition. Marsilius’s thought, together with the Tudor 
Church-state relationship supported by it, thus remains a permanent 
surd in Hooker’s ecclesiology. Indeed, Hooker remains all along more 
consistent with the central tradition of his medieval intellectual past 
than with the actuality around him. His critique of Puritanism is more 
valid of Puritanism as a survival of medieval anti-rationalism than 
as a reality moving into the future. 

Developed along these lines, Dr. Munz’s work is an enlightened 
study which brings to the first-hand interpretation of an an the 
best current scholarship. It is weak only where our general scholarship 
is weak—for poet where it touches the scholastic-humanist- 
nominalist-Platonic constellation of issues here treated (quite justifiably) 
as summed up in the Ramist controversies. The author’s rather unreal 
identification of Ramism with “‘the better part of English humanism” 
and his rather too great deference for the quality of Ramist Platonism 
are both natural enough in our general unfamiliarity with many 
elements in this constellation in which humanism takes its rise. For 
the scholasticism against which the other items in the constellation 
are set is mostly arts course scholasticism, which, even without the 
medical and legal scholasticism attaching to it, outweighs historical 
a good ten or twenty to one the theologians’ scholasticism which 
most medieval scholastics never read but which is practically all we 
know of scholasticism today! 

This arts scholasticism—not St. Thomas, to whom the humanists 
uniformly give high marks—was the thesis to which humanism was 
the antithesis, and as our knowledge of it grows, we shall learn much 
more about the complicated game _ bash the puritan mind (typically 
the arts scholastic mind), Marsilius (an arts professor and M.D., not 
a theologian), Ramus (an arts professor, not a theologian), and Hooker 
(a theologian). Meanwhile, even apart from its otherwise general 
excellence, Dr. Munz’s work is welcome by the very fact that it 
plunges courageously into, if it does not pretend completely to map, 
this still uncharted territory. 

WALTER J. ONG 
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TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND 


Britain at Arms: A Scrapbook, by Thomas Gilby (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode 12s 6d). 
7 IS AN ANTHOLOGY dealing not only with Britain in arms 
at sea, on land and in the air, but with cognate subjects such as 
Honours and Rewards, Sweethearts and Wives, and Recruiting. 
Anthologies are as a rule supposed to be dipped into rather than 
rused, but in this case there is no doubt that a solid reading would 
the more rewarding experience. For these extracts, drawn from a 
wide field of army and navy matters, from Marlborough to Mont- 
gomery and from Nelson to Cunningham, are impressive when taken 
as a while not only as a history, but for the continuous light they 
shed on the problem of what sort of people we are. For we are an odd 
lot! What could be more profoundly poetic than the sergeant-major’s 
last words, “Get on with ye, men. I’m making a separate peace,” or 
what more god-like in its impartiality and kindliness than Col. 
Beckwith’s remark, in 1810, after an hysterical French boy, a prisoner, 
had just fired a pistol at him at point-blank range, “Knock that thing 
out of his hand lest he do more mischief with it; give him a kick on 
the bottom and send him to the rear”? And what more typical of the 
religious approach than this from Admiral Kempenfelt (1779): 
“Divine service would be performed every Sunday; and I think a 
short form of prayer for morning and evening to be used every day 
would be proper. It would take up but a short time. The Pum and 
Spaniards, in their ships, have their matins and their vespers every day. 
Our seamen people are more licentious than those of other nations. 
The reason is, they have less religion”? Note the adjective, “‘a short 
form of prayer would be proper”; the completely unselfconscious 
assumption that the religious observances of French and Spaniards 
conform to Anglican usage, the frankness of the admission of our own 
greater licentiousness, and the arrival, after all, at the end at the true 
conclusion. 

In short, this is an admirable compilation upon which Fr. Gilby is 
to be congratulated. If one small moan be permitted it is that Wavell’s 
description of Allenby’s entry into Jerusalem should have been chosen 
ional of Chesterton’s (from The New Jerusalem), one of the great prose 
passages in the language. But it is unwise to start the ball of personal 
preferences rolling at this late stage. So let the note of gratitude be 


the last. 
J. H. F. McEwen 
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CATHOLIC GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. Editorial Board: Dom B. 
Orchard, O.S.B., Fr. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., 
and Dom R. Russell, O.S.B. Pp. 1,312, including 16 pages of 
three-coloured maps (Thomas Nelson and Sons £4 4s). 


O MERE REVIEW OF THIS MONUMENTAL WORK can enter 
Nite details which in any case are best discussed in specialist 
magazines. We must begin with an act of gratitude to the editors, 
contributors, and publishers for the colossal labour they have expended 
over a book which we should have thought might well cost fourteen 
guineas rather than four. The Preface states the principles which have 
guided the writers: ——— the doctrine of inspiration has been safe- 
guarded, the periodical declarations made by the Holy See respected, 
and the “assured findings of modern research” accepted. The erudition 
of the contributors is such as to dispose once and for all of the myth, 
for so it has become, that Catholics do not study the Scriptures or are 
unaware of what has most recently been written about them—not 
that any such compilation can ever be quite up-to-date. There are 
preliminary general articles about the place held by the Bible in the 
Church, the meaning of inspiration and inerrancy, modes of interpre- 
tation and criticism, and a particularly interesting essay by Dr. D. 
Leahy on the literary characteristics of the Bible. But a Hebrew 
certainly did not write as we do. Hence his literary forms may veil, 
for us, his thought as truly as they convey it. If we understand those 
forms, we may find that he thought about, e.g., psychology or 
history, in ways very different from ours. We are glad that no less 
than six of the Minor Prophets who more than most others are apt to 
puzzle us have been entrusted to Fr. S. Bullough, O.P., who is remark- 
ably able to see through the written word to the Hebrew laws of 
thought. After this, come articles introductory to the New Testament; 
the commentary on its component books; some admirable maps, an 
index of place-names, and an exhaustive general index. 

It is not to be supposed that all the writers would agree with one 
another or with the general editors: from time to time the latter insert 
their own opinion in square brackets. Thus Fr. Leonard, of Manley 
Seminary, Sydney, writing on St. John, thinks there were probably 
two Cleansings of the Temple; the editors incline to think there was 
one, at the beginning of the Ministry. We on our side agree, but would 
put it where the Synoptists do, at the end, and think that St. John 
placed it where he did for its mystical significance in view of the 
unfolding of his Christology. Fr. Sutcliffe spends long over the where- 
abouts of Eden. Well, our first parents certainly had to live somewhere, 
but we would like their Paradise-life as such to stand simply for their 
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state of supernatural grace. We hope, also, that in Jonas, the “great 
fish” may simply } a sea itself, so easily did the Hebrews’ imagina- 
tion swing from “sea” to “sea-monsters,’—“Am I a sea or a sea- 
monster?” (Job, vii, 12). But we are not here asked for our personal 
speculations. We wish that several copies of this book may be in every 
seminary, in as many presbyteries as possible, and in every library to 
which teachers of Scripture may resort. 


THE EXISTENTIALISTS ONCE MORE 


The Existentialist Revolt. The Main Themes and Phases of Existentialism, 
by Kurt F. Reinhardt (The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee $3.50). 

Gravity and Grace, by Simone Weil, translated by Emma Craufurd 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul 15s). 

OSITIVISM AND NEOPOSITIVISM, says Dr. Reinhardt, “made 

philosophy the handmaid of natural science, while idealism 

relegated it to an abstract sphere of pure thought, apart from the 
universe of material realities.” In both currents of thought philosophy 


lost touch with human problems and with man’s existential situation. 
The modern existentialists, however, discuss problems which are 
wer pay significant for human existence, and they have thus 


elped in the rediscovery of truths which have been long forgotten 
or neglected by v won Song Modern existentialism has, of course, its 
immediate deal and historical roots. “Existentialism has risen 
in modern Europe because the steadily increasing pressures of collec- 
tivism and abstract idealism have forced the individual to a resolute 
and radical self-affirmation.” At the same time the existentialist thinkers 
call attention to problems which are independent of changing his- 
torical and sociological circumstances, problems, that is, which arise 
out of man’s perennial situation as a free, contingent being. 

It will be seen, then, that Dr. Reinhardt is fully aware oft the impor- 
tance of existentialism and that his treatment of it is by no means 
unsympathetic. “In an almost completely secularized and disen- 
chanted world the ancient questions concerning the nature of man 
and the meaning of life are being asked with a new urgency.” The 
author has studied under thinkers like Heidegger and Jaspers; and so 
he is well qualified to explain and discuss their philosophies with 
understanding. He is careful, for example, not to misrepresent Hei- 
degger as an atheist or as a moral nihtlise. As a Catholic, however, 
and as a Thomist philosopher, he is fully alive not only to the per- 
nicious character of the sthaies existentialism of Sartre but also to the 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory character of the theistic philosophy of 
Jaspers. To Sartre he ascribes “a subtle and refined cryptomaterialism 
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which likes to hide behind deceptive disguises,” while he points out 
how Jaspers falls short of the authentic religious spirit which was 
proclaimed by Kierkegaard and can be found in the pages of Marcel. 
Gravity and Grace is an excellent translation of La pesanteur et la 
grace (1947). It consists of a series of aphorisms taken eon writings 
which Simone Weil entrusted to M. Gustav Thibon. They are arranged 
under various headings. And M. Thibon has contributed an enlight- 
ening and indeed necessary introduction. As is well enough known by 
now, Simone Weil was a Jewess who was born in 1909 and died in 
London during the second world war. Possessed of an astonishing 
spirit of self-sacrifice and of sympathy with the poor and suffering, she 
was, above all things, profoundly convinced of the reality of God and 
of the ae life Yet in spite of all her sympathy with the 
interior life of Catholicism she never entered the Church. She was a 
strong individualist with marked personal convictions and prejudices: 
she did not really understand the Church and its place in the divine 
lan, and she ploughed a lonely furrow to the end. At the same time 
es humanity and her spirituality speak to us even through utterances 
which must be judged incorrect or exaggerated. Very often a state- 
ment which cannot be accepted according to the literal sense can be 
appropriated with benefit, if one penetrates to the spirit behind it. In 
his introduction M. Thibon explains that Simone Weil’s vocabulary 
“is that of the mystics and not of the speculative theologians: it does 
not seek to express the eternal order of being but the actual journey 
of the soul in search of God.” Her aphorisms have, then, to be read 
with discrimination if they are to be read with profit. And it is just as 
well that M. Thibon has included a few explanatory notes. In one 
place, for example, Simone Weil speaks of praying to God “with the 
thought that God does not exist” as a method of purification. A state- 
ment like this might easily be misunderstood. But as M. Thibon 
points out in a note, “God does not in fact exist in the same way as 
created things which form the only object of experience for our 
natural faculties. Therefore, contact with supernatural reality is at first 
felt as an experience of nothingness.” Simone Weil had read much in 


St. John of the Cross. 
eins FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rumour and Reflection, by Bernard Berenson (Constable 30s). 

| ag AND REFLECTION is the title that Mr. Berenson has 
given to the published edition of a diary that he kept from the 

beginning of 1941 to the end of 1944, with an Epilogue that bears the 
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date of September 1945. During all this time Mr. Berenson was living 
in Italy near his beloved Florence. He explains his own title: ““What 
matters is not events but what we think pan them. Any number are 
occurring now that in a few years may change the quality of living. 
Yet they do not affect us until we hear rumours, and gossip and chatter 
about them.” Intellectualized history makes no appeal to him; he 
prefers (and considers more revealing) the warm feeling of intimacy 
to be got from diaries and letters, and, akin to this, a talk about 
rumours when one is “‘in it,” is near history in the making. And 
“according to mood and humour and leisure I put down what the 
gossip of the day, what conversation, what the books and papers I was 
reading, what my musings and day-dreamings stimulated me to write.” 

It is, then, an informal book, of varying interest; reflections about 
Italians and Americans, about war and peace, about art and literature, 
about himself—‘‘as an organism that took in and gave out, as an 
instrument, I was complete at five-and-twenty and this instrument 
has worked and preserved its identity for more than fifty subsequent 

ears, in the face of all the forces pulling and pushing, forward and 
a et In fact, there is little that people talk about that does not 
enter into his reflections, and poate ol his diary should give pleasure 
to a variety of tastes. 

Its weakness, however, is that the thought is very like the talk that one 
might hear from any cultivated man of the world in Mr. Berenson’s 
circumstances. One would hardly gather from it that Mr. Berenson is 
a distinguished art critic and historian, or anything very unusual. 


4 Many-Splendoured Thing, by Han Suyin (Cape 155s). 
TT MUST SURELY be a unique book. It is written by a Chinese 
lady who had been trained in the West as a doctor. Besides this, 
the whole life of Hongkong and China, which is the background of 
the book, is narrated so naturally that you never feel, for example, 
how sensitive, how perceptive, this visitor is! Despite her Western 
training, the authoress has never ceased to be an Eastern even when 
she looks at her true world with eyes that might have become, you 
would suppose, critical if not disdainful. Of course many Westerners 
have described the incredible beauty of the East, and also observed its 
enigmas (to our minds, often contradictions), but you always know 
that they are visitors. But infinitely more disturbing, even to the 
most casual reader, is the vision of a China which one would have 
thought never could break up, and of the disappearance of immemorial 
customs, much beauty, yes, and perhaps much material misery, under 
the Russian impact; but even that is not all. For the book ends with 
the Korean war and the “end of dreams.” We have been aware of, 
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even touched by, disasters due to a flood or a railway accident—horror 
and pity on the national scale: yet we keep asking ourselves how 
many of us are even dimly conscious of the tremendous upheavals of the 
Orient, beside which even Persia, even Egypt, grow pale. And it would 
take too long to speculate on the destiny of America, whose citizens are 
bidden, on half the walls of Paris, to “Go home!” Enough, perhaps, to 
say that Han Suyin is still sufficiently oriental (and maybe, some day, 
Catholic) to refuse to admit that “all things issue into tragedy.” 


Divine Horseman: The Living Gods of Haiti, by Maya Deren (Thames 
and Hudson 25s). 


7 BOOK HAS A THREEFOLD INTEREST for us: first, be- 
cause the subject itself is strange and captivating; secondly, 
Miss Deren has much first-hand knowledge of the least educated mass 
of the Haitians, among whom the Voodoo cult prevails (she sym- 
— so intimately with them that they thought she must herself 

ave some negro blood in her) and, thirdly, because Haiti people are 
officially Catholic and have formed an amalgam of their cult (African 
in origin) and Christianity. Probably the most interesting parts of her 
book are concerned with the “loa,” that curious entity which is not 
exactly spirit nor god, but can “displace the personality” of living men 
or women and, as we might say, possess them. This deserves ve 
close psychiatric study; and the clergy are obviously concerned wi 
people who, apparently, may go straight from confession to the 
practice of the Voodoo cult. Miss Deren’s style is at times too compli- 
cated, and the preface, by the Editor of this series, Myth and Man, is 
pompous and appears to commit itself to a discarded theory of the 
radical oneness of all religions. But Miss Deren has some valuable and 
courteous comments; for example, on Professor Malinowski; and the 
note on page 294 about the Christian element in the followers of 
Voodoo (spelt Voudoun in this book) is discerning. We may mention 
that “the popular notion—outside Haiti—pictures the zombie as an 
enormously powerful giant.” We have always heard it used of a dead 
body, mindless, but artificially endowed with motion. 


Inuk, by Roger P. Buliard (Macmillan 21s). 
TS IS AN EXCEPTIONAL BOOK, if only because while we have 
had many thrilling accounts of missionary work in Africa, Asia, the 
South Sea archipelago and elsewhere, we have had very little, if any- 
thing, about the North within the Arctic Circle. Further, it is so 
vividly written, and contains so much varied material, that it could 
interest alike the ethnologist, the explorer, the schoolboy, the psycho- 
logist, and, of course, the man eager peregrinati pro Christo. We say 
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nothing of the spirit that could lead a Burgundian to leave his land, 
opulent with vines, to join the Oblates, and to long to evangelize 
lands where at best a fttle moss may grow, where deadly silence 
alternates with blizzards, and where sheer keeping alive depends on 
what you can catch and eat (very likely) raw. Inuk means “The Man” 
(Eskimeow, i.e., Raw-Meat-Eaters, was a name invented by Indians) 
and implies that this race regards as nobodies all others, at least until 
they have proved that they can live as the “Inuit”—the Men—do. 
This, Fr. Buliard and his companions, when he had any, had to learn 
to do. There is no romance about this Mission. India or Japan provide 
an infinity of the picturesque: even Central Africa is ull of strange 
survivals and an elaborate art. We are ourselves convinced that the 
Eskimo should not be called “primitive”: they have relics of remote 
traditions but no written language: they have nothing with which to 
resist the pestilent approach of the White and his Commerce which 
can but bring about, not development, but yet further corruption. 
Fr. Buliard, having passed all tests (so to say) of endurance, was admitted 
to close calneala lies of the Eskimo, so far as people so utterly 
unstable can be intelligible. (It has been suggested that this mental 
instability may be due to their having no fixed habitat, for they build 
a new igloo of ice when and where occasion asks. We doubt this: 
African nomads are not thus unstable; we recall, rather, the emotional 
instability of the genuine Russian.) Death, murderous or “normal,” 
fantastic sexuality, treachery, can be for him subjects of wild hilarity. 
No wonder perseverance is so hard for him, and that real converts are 
so few. In a sense, Eskimo missions (including Fr. Buliard’s) must 
seem a failure, and account for its broadcast critics finding the descrip- 
tive parts of his narrative so much more interesting than the spiritual. 
One, even, harboured the idea—fallen from the moon—that Fr. 
Buliard wrote his book to “justify” his career to himself. As though 
“self” could enter the mind of a man whose trust was that his service 
had been acceptable to God. He had offered himself; he had been told 
where to. go and what to do; he went and tried to do it during fifteen 
self-sacrificial years. And to us he has bequeathed what wins our 
humble gratitude and homage. Still, we must be forgiven for insisting 
that the Pook needed, and lacks, a map. 


A Time to Keep Silence, by Patrick Leigh Fermor, with four decorations 
by John Craxton (Queen Anne Press Ltd. 500 numbered copies: 
1-50 in full indigo Niger morocco, signed by author, £5 5s od; 
$1-500, in black buckram, £2 2s od). 

gy BOOK is so beautifully written and produced, that we pray 

for a less expensive edition, the more hopefully since this one must 
surely be soon exhausted. Mr. Fermor describes with great sympathy 
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and in detail the Benedictine monastery of St. Wandrille de Fontanelle, 
without allowing its dignity, friendliness and calm to disguise the 
likelihood that these self-possessed monks have many an interior 
combat to wage. He then went via Solesmes to La Grande Trappe in 
Normandy, and his account of it, even if it appals us, does not tempt us 
to imagine that even such extreme austerity is morbid, let alone 
sadistic. Huysmans complicated his story of his sojourn here by his 
rsonal problems which Mr. Fermor has no need to do: meanwhile, 
e demolishes all the myths, psychological and other, which exhale 
themselves mephitically around the rigid truth. The Trappist vocation 
is a real one, but, in its unmitigated form, for only a few. But by far 
the most original part of this book concerns the desolate rock- 
monasteries of Cappadocia, near Urgub. Here is “the blinding pallor 
of a waste of asbestos, filled . . . with cones and pyramids and mono- 
liths from fifty to a couple of hundred feet high, each a rigid isosceles of 
white rock.” Inside these, monks of maybe the twelfth century had 
excavated churches—some the size of small cathedrals—precisely 
according to Byzantine rules, and had covered them with mosaic 
paintings of oriental saints—Helena, George, Onouphrios. Sometimes 
the sides of these honeycombed rocks have crumbled, and the prophets 
and apostles and St. John Prodromos peer out like ghosts. In but a few 
pages Mr. Fermor has described this so vividly that surely he will not 
defraud us of a great deal more about it? 


The Shadow of Stalingrad, being the Diary of a Temptation, by Count 
H. - Einsiedel. Translated by Tania Alexander (Allan Wingate 
15s). 

HE AUTHOR’S PLANE was shot down over Stalingrad; he was 
taken prisoner by the Russians who, after a while, decided he 
could be made use of and encouraged him to become a foundation- 
member of the “Seydlitz Committee.” This was composed largely of 

German officers of the Junker class, who in their simplicity (for few 

were so easily taken in) thought that they, by alliance with Russian 

militarists, could get rid of Hitler and restore their old pre-eminence. 

The Russians made use of them to sap the spirit of German resistance. 

Count von Einsiedel was made to read Karl Marx and reminded that 

his great-grandfather, Bismarck, had been pro-Russian. In next to no 

time, he felt he was “fundamentally Communist,” worked hard at 
pro-Russian propaganda, and after five years was sent back to East 

Germany to write on a Communist paper. But by now he had swung 

back to complete disillusionment with Russia in or out of Germany, 

made his way to the American zone, was imprisoned, and finally 


released. The book is valuable as recalling to us yet again the gullibility 
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of allegedly educated men, and that for not only Russians, but for 
anyone who is a victim of Communist control, any lie that pays 


should be told, and that no promise is even expected to be kept. 


Reason and Unreason in Psychological Medicine, by E. B. Strauss 
(H. K. Lewis and Co. Ltd. 8s 6d). 


Ta a TRYING TO ouT even the poe 
Oso resuppositions of contempor sychologi 
Dr. Strauss has chosen for discussion is that of the concept of causality 
and the way it lies at the back of many systems and techniques of 
chotherapy. Of those systems that have been legitimately tome 
ted from fact, the best that can be said is that in certain cases they 
may provide a clue to one sort of cause operating to produce a set 
of symptoms. There are, however, many levels at which a patient’s 
— may be examined with a view to establishing their cause. 
Analysis at any one level does not entirely explain that person’s whole 
situation, and hence interpretation of symptoms in terms of any one 
closed psychological system, be it Freudian or any other, can lead 
to inept treatment. Dr. Strauss’s discussion of this thesis is supported 
by an exposition of the classical notions of causality, ably exemplified 
from the field of psychological medicine, of which the contemporary 
landscape is reviewed at the outset. Unfortunately, those readers who 
are not accustomed to the phraseology of current medical literature 
may find the style of this book a little unfamiliar. As it is, the language 
of the three reprinted lectures of which it consists, is distinctly, and 
not always unavoidably, specialist. As a whole, however, this work 
contains much wisdom in a small compass, and very fair grounds are 
given for agreeing with Dr. Strauss in his plea for enlightened 
eclecticism as the wisest and most practicable course in psychological 
medicine today. 


Meta anaes Poon, by Gabriel Marcel, translated by Bernard Wall 
ockliff 30s). 
W: CAN BE GRATEFUL to Mr. Bernard Wall for having made 
available in an excellent English translation Gabriel Marcel’s 
metaphysical journal, published in French in 1927. The first entry in 
the journal is dated 1 January, 1914, and the last 24 May, 1923. Taken 
together with Being and Having, Katharine Farrer’s translation of 
Etre et Avoir, which contains matter written between November 1928 
and November 1933, it forms an indispensable instrument for studying 
the development of Marcel’s thought. 
It is difficult for a reviewer to say precisely what Metaphysical 
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Journal “is about,” precisely because it is a journal. The author con- 
siders problems like the meaning of existence, our knowledge of 
others, our apprehension of God, faith, prayer, and philosophical 
method. But though there are reflections on different } these 
reflections constitute so many approaches to what Marcel calls “the 
mystery of Being.” And indeed it is an excellent thing to be reminded 
in this way that reality can neither be imprisoned within the strait- 
jacket of an idealist system nor successfully trivialized by pure 
empiricism. 

In his preface, dated 1950, M. Marcel repudiates the title “existential- 
ist.” But he is evidently attracted by a pupil’s suggestion that his 
philosophy might be considered to be a kind of neo-Socratism. It was 
a happy suggestion. As the author remarks, an attitude of interrogation 
shania not of scepticism), an emphasis on communication, realized 
in dialogue, and a negative attitude towards the philosophical possi- 
bilities of physics are characteristic of his thought. And these notes 
link him with Socrates. No doubt, an expositor may one day yield to 
the temptation of expounding Marcel’s philosophy as though it were 
a system. But if this onan it will be contrary to the intentions and 
wishes of the philosopher himself. Like all true philosophers, he is, of 
course, inspired by the desire for truth; but he does not set out to 
present the answers to all philosophic problems. He stimulates the 
reader to reflect for himself and to “see” for himself. M. Marcel is not 
a purveyor of philosophic information: like Socrates he is a “midwife,” 
— in the birth of open-minded and personal philosophic re- 

ection. 


Heaven and Earth, by Carlo Coccioli. Translated by Francis Frenaye 
(Heinemann 1 59). 

Mx NOVELS, PARTLY HISTORICAL, have recently been 

written about priests, mostly in French, and as a rule frankly 
displaying the mixture of error and holiness in the man, and, perhaps 
too often, offering the picture of a tortured soul. This book takes us to 
Italy and the memories of Fogazzaro’s Il Santo. The author insists that 
his story is increasingly authentic. For the first “ of his life (1927- 
1936), youth and vocation, seminary career and first parochial post, 
the evidence is fragmentary: from 1936-1943, documents are richer, 
and the author feels that provided he does not desert these, he can, as 
it were, dress them more freely in fictional form. Of the last few days 
(1943), he was himself witness, and heard the rifle-shots which meant 
the death of the priest whereby he saved the lives of a group of young 
partisans, though at the expense of a self-sacrificial untruth. The priest, 
Don Ardito, seems to us at first almost a Jansenist St. Francis, a man 
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from Mauriac if not from Léon Bloy, convinced that we are hardly 
Christians at all, most of us doomed to hell already. He is continually 
denouncing, and now and again is vague about his theology. But 
experience mellows him. The author sees in him a “bridge between 
earth and heaven”—possibly a saint. The excellent translation does not 
disguise the “italianita” of temperaments; and the book shows us a 
war-time Italy, enduring horrors so cruel as to send us to re-read 
The Little World of Don Camillo to enchant ourselves once again with the 
childlike gaiety, the shrewd simplicity, the genial spirituality proper to 
the Italian people. 


What wae - Joined Together, by Gustave Thibon (Hollis and Carter 
tos 6d). 
go ESSAY on love is translated from the French. The trouble 
about all such translations is that a Frenchman’s passion for a 
thesis is seldom translatable into English thought, even where the 
theme is as practical as “man’s only hope a return to unity in diversity.” 
We like, most of us, the problem and solution in terms of the concrete, 
of Adam and Eve. 
However, those who want a primarily philosophical approach will 
find it here, sound, deep and free from jargon. Wit is there, too, as in 
the chapter on Women, where the author reports Catholic charges of 


heresy against him for a statement taken straight from St. Paul! 


The Claim of Morality, by N. H. G. Robinson (Gollancz 21s). 

OW REFRESHING it is to come across a philosophical discussion 
H« ethics which takes its subject seriously and not merely as an 
occasion for making clever play with the latest linguistic fad. In the 
first part of the book under consideration, Dr. Robinson gives us a 
careful statement of the history of his subject from the eighteenth 
century until what we may call the Prichard school of Intuitionism. In 
the second part—“Reformulation and Review”—the author seeks to 
propose a basis of morals in view of his foregoing analysis. This is the 
more difficult and perhaps the less satisfactory part of the whole work. 
But at least he is clearly trying to relate morality to life as we know it 
and he has much to say that is of interest and value. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

If to be a heretic is to abandon known truth in favour of one’s 
own system of theology, the term is not applicable to the dead quarry 
of Fr. Hanshell’s “heresy-hunt” in the January issue of THe MONTH: 
the writer, Charles Williams. 
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He was an Anglican, and one who, as he declared in conversation in 
April 1942, had never felt any attraction, intellectual or emotional, to 
the Roman obedience. It presented itself to him simply as one histori- 
cally conditioned mode of Christianity, predestined to bring certain 
temperaments, races or national groups to the knowledge and service 
of God. Other such modes—the Saliuaen, the Calvinist, the Church 
of England which contained so wide a variety of opinion—might suit 
other temperaments, other cultural heritages. This assumption under- 
lies the whole of his remarkable book, The Descent of the Dove. It is one 
very common today, and though “‘cradle-Catholics” bred up in a 
more logical, and more fiercely rationalist discipline of thought, 
frequently find it almost impossible to understand, it nevertheless 
co-exists with the most admirable good faith. Perhaps it may be 

aralleled by the Catholic attitude to the Eastern liturgies employed 
. bodies in communion with Rome, liturgies strange and diverse in 
language, music and ceremonial, which are yet acknowledged as 
means of sacramental grace as valid as the familiar Latin rites. 

Williams, then, was not a wilful heretic in that he preferred his own 
phantasies or rationalizations to recognized truth; for he did not see 
Catholic authority as its supreme source. He attempted to work out, 
in thought, prayer and words the flashes of religious intuition which 
came to him. As he was a poet, these flashes were mediated through 
poetic experience and expressed in the idiom and imagery of a poet 
writing for his fellow men; not, let it be noticed, for professional 
theologians, whose verbal currency is as nicely stamped, weighed and 
assessed as coins new from the Mint, not even for lay Catholics, whose 
parlance where divinity is concerned is of that peculiarly baffling sort 
which employs terms commonly used in one sense to mean something 

uite other, witness for instance formal, signifying the direct opposite of 
“a matter of form,” and conference to indicate not a meeting at which 
everyone speaks, but a sermon, to which everybody listens. 

Writing, moreover, in an age when communication is particularly 
difficult, because so few symbols are held in common, Charles 
Williams had deliberately to use some mythology likely to be well 
known, and to attempt to imbue faded words with new fire. Blake, in 
the same case, invented a curious gnostic system of names and heroes 
and emanations, which did not on the whole convey his meaning. 
Williams, an ardent Christian, used that of the Arthurian legend in 
his poetry, and that of the Divine Comedy in much of his prose work 
on the relationships of human beings to God and to one another. 

Although he may not have used either his terms or his mythologies 
in the modes in which the established experts employ them, he suc- 
ceeded in conveying to many of those innumerable persons who are 
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and remain invincibly ignorant of expert definitions and interpre- 
tations, some wuhetendinn of what he meant to say. Thus, es ad 
is the Name not simply of an intellectual concept but of a Being alive, 
aware, active, intensely relevant to human existence, thought, feeling, 
behaviour; that romantic love (not in the cinema-tainted vulgarity of 
the phrase, but as exemplified in Miranda’s joyful amazement at the 
sight of Ferdinand, “O brave new world that has such creatures in it’’) 
may mediate to human experience some flash of the Beatific Vision; 
and that in a natural, as well as in a supernatural context, men may 
bear one another’s interior burdens. | 

This last idea, summed up by Charles Williams in the phrase “‘sub- 
stitution” and worked out in many novels and essays, is condemned by 
Fr. Hanshell, in accordance with his continual and unwarranted 
assumption that the writer was a well-instructed Catholic, as “a 
travesty” of a Catholic doctrine. On the contrary, it is an approxi- 
mation to that doctrine made by a man in whose Church one may 
never hear of it; a man who had found it out empirically, and who 
stated it as vividly as he could, in whatever terms came to hand. 

Many opinions are possible as to his literary merit, particularly where 
the novels are concerned. It is worth snealeins that, though he was 


a Londoner, his imagination, like his name, was Celtic rather than 
English or Latin, and that his affinities lie with Henry Vaughan and 
the -= of Wales. It may be difficult for those unaccustomed to his 
kind of 


perception and expression to realize what he is writing about; 
though it is hard to understand why auto-eroticism should be confi- 
dently put forward as the interpretation of that passage in Descent into 
Hell describing a man who in himself to become absorbed in a 
fantastic idealized image of the woman he loves and is jarred by meeting 
the real, separate, self-willed person. 

Charles Williams’ “heresy” of language seems to consist mainly in 
the difficulties of translation as between Catholic and everyday ter- 
minology, his “heresy” of doctrine in the fact that he discovered 
inhesattadiy truths which had never been taught him in a Catholic 
form, and expressed them in his own idiom. With these facts in mind, 
it is difficult to see how, in charity, anyone can maintain Fr. Hanshell’s 
dictum that “his famed ‘originality’ was basically a matter of indisci- 
pline of spirit.” 

Yours faithfully, 
RENEE HAYNES 


11th April, 1953 
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